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VOLUNTARYISM AND LARGE TOWN 
POPULATIONS. 


THE question raised on this subject by a corre- 
spondent elsewhere, though not a new one, is 
worthy of serious consideration, and the candid 
spirit in which he discusses it makes us all the 
more anxious to furnish, if possible, the full and 
fair reply he seeks, and which having faith in his 
principles, he himself believes can be given. 

It is alleged that in our large towns the 
voluntary principle is not equal to the work of 
evangelising the raasses of the population; that 
the resources of those who depend solely upon it 
are absorbed in maintaining their own religious 
machinery; that as a matter of fact, as in 
Liverpool, Nonconformists desert the poorer 
districts for others where the residents are 
better able to pay for thé support of their 
ministers, and the means of worship; and that the 
Church of England does maintain its churches 
and religious institutions in such localities, 
whatever changes may take place in the status 
of the population. Dissenters, it is said, leave 
districts where their system does not pay, and 
the State Church remains to do the work, and 
% may justly be called the Church of the poor.“ 

In discussing this question, itis of paramount 
importance that its terms should be accurately 
defined. Our correspondent, Mr. Quail, deals 
with it as though the contention were the rela- 
tive efficiency of Church and Dissent. This 
is obviously a false issue. The two parties 
do not stand on an equal footing. In the 
first place, the Church of England—the 
National Church — is legally charged with the 
duty of providing for the spiritual wants of the 
whole population; Nonconformists do not 
profess to do more than supplement its 
deficiencies. Next it is to be noted that the 
State Church has infinitely greater resources 
than Dissent. It is the Church of the aristo- 
cracy, the wealthy, and the well-to-do classes. 
There is hardly any limit to the resources it 
could command if its adherents exhibited the 
requisite zeal. Nonconformist places of wor- 
ship arealmost uniformly supported by people of 
a much lower social status and more scanty means. 
Then the former, the richer section, has ample 
State endowments; the latter, the poorer, has 
none. The one has had possession of the ground 
for centuries; the other is for the most part the 
growth of three generations. Obviously, there- 
fore, there can be no fair comparison between 


goo | as the Church of England to erect costly places 


two bodies so unequally matched. Both justice | 
and generosity should forbid the Church of Eng- 
land from making it. Tho raising of such a 
question by the supporters of the Church is in 
itself a confession of failure; for if the 
% National Church’’ had done its allotted work, 
there would have been no room for Dissent. 
If, then, the question be narrowed down to 
this—whether Nonconformists are as well ahle 


of worship and maintain them in poor neigh- 
bourhoods, the answer is obvious. 

We fear our correspondent has been need- 
lessly troubled by the restricted form in which | 
the problem comes before him. If, as we 
contend, the point of the controversy is whether 
voluntaryism is adequate to meet the spiritual 
wants of the people, if assumes an entirely 
different aspect. Dr. Hume maintains that 
during the last twenty-one years, forty-one new 
churches have been ereoted in Liverpool. This, 
then, is the fruit of voluntaryism in the Church 
of England the very object we desire to pro- 
mote. It is quite immaterial to the argument 
whether Episcopalians, Oathélics, or Noncon- 
formists are most active in supplying religious 
deficiencies. If their work is the outcome of their 
own free action, we can claim it all in support of 
our position. The friends of disestablishment do 
not contemplate the extinction of the Ohurch 
of England, or a paralysis of its energies; but 
quite the opposite. They only seek to place that 
Church on the same basis as the Free 
Churches—outside State patronage and control 
—and on exactly the same footing as the Roman 
OCathclics, who are able to maintain in Liver- 
pool twenty places of worship, which we pre- 
sume are planted almost exclusively amongst 
the most degraded of the population, and sus- 
tained exclusively by them. Our revised table 
for the borough of Liverpool, published in 
January last, showed that the total increase of 
religious accommodation during the preceding 
twenty-one years, had been 44 per cent. All 
this was owing to the action of the voluntary 
principle among all denominations. This we 
contend is the material point, and not whether 
the Church of England has excelled other reli- 
gious bodies in its missionary 
the poor. * 

We have no means of specifically testing the 
accuracy of Mr. Quail’s statements as to the 
position of Nonconformists in Liverpool. Being 
the testimony of a witness not biassed against 
Nonconformists, we will assume that they are sub- 


stantially correct, and are quite admit for argu- | 1 


ment's sake that there is a tendency among some 
sections of Dissenters in our large towns to 
locate their places of worship in districts where 
they are likely to receive adequate support. 
But we dare say that, even in Liverpool, this 
view requires some qualification. As we have 
already said, the Catholic places of worship are 
planted in the low Irish districts, and the Irish 
Catholics there comprise a very large section of 
the community. The same may, wesuppose, be 
said of the Primitive Methodists, who appear to 
have some nine chapels. in the borough, and of 
the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, who provide 
a much larger accommodation. Such obvious 
qualifications must be taken for what they are 
worth. Our correspondent does not think 
highly of the work of Nonconformist town mis- 
sionaries, because they labour so far away from 
the chapels which support them. We hardly 


know whether he regards this objection as | 


equally applicable to mission-rooms sustained 
by separate congregations. Now, the Oongre- 
gationalists, Baptists, Wesleyans, have between 
them more than a score of such places in Liver- 
pool, where we suppose there is regular preaching 
and the customary evangelistic agencies. Are 
these stations, which must be planted in the poorer 
districts, quite inoperative as compared with 
Church institutions? If so, as our correspon- 
dent seems to imply, is not the state of things 
in Liverpool very exceptional? In many 
towns the very poor, when they attend public 
worship at all, are understood to prefer these 
homely rooms to the regular church or chapel. 
From the strain of Mr. Quail’s remarks we 
should infer that such is not the case in Liver- 
pool, but that costly amd spacious places of 
worship in the locality itself are the great need 
of the labouring classes. At the same time it 
is quite possible to admit that the Anglican 
Church, for reasons already given, is better able 
to work effectively among the poor of our large 
towns than other religious bodies, except the 
Roman Oatholics, without allowing that it 
arises from establishment and endowment. Our 
correspondent appears to have great faith in 

mony. of 


blished Church could be cited to show that they 
regard it as a hindrance rather than an aid: to 
the spread of the Gospel among the masses. | 
But we may hope that the faith of our corre- 

spondent in the yacy.of the voluntary prin- - 
ciple will be fortified if he looks at the subject 
on a more comprehensive scale. The statistics 
we have recently published go to show that in 
the seventy-seven largest towns of England and 
Wales there have been erected in the 

during the last twenty-one years 1,527 places of 
worship with 829,337 sittings, being an increase 
at the rate of 49.2 per cent., while the popu- 
lation has been augmented only 34.4 per cent. 
There is no need here for invidieus comparisons 
between Ohurch and Dissent, because this 
marvellous increase is wholly the result of pure 
voluntaryism. 
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clusively to our large towns, in which more 
than one-half of these agencies are originated 


moreover, provides see 
half of the addition® 1 
in these cities and 


not this fact carry & general refdtation of our | 


correspondent® P | 

This is no question of the superiority of one 
church system over another, but of the prac- 
tical efficacy of the voluntary principle which is 
the mainspring of all. If we find that it has 
more than sufficed to meet the spiritual needs 
of the increasing population since 1851, and 
that a large proportion of the new religious 
agencies created are specially intended for the 
poor, may it not be reasonably inferred that 
Christian willinghood will successfully carry the 
work sfill further; that the material resources 
required will be in proportion to the religious 
veal of religious bodies; and that from time to 
time, as experience suggests, the machinery 
will adapt itself to the desired object—the 
evangelisation of the people? It may suit 
the purposes of State-Church defenders to de- 
cry the methods and parade the shortcomings 
of Nonconformists in carrying on their separate 
operations, But this is essentially a false issue 
and a gross inconsistency, for such partisans 
are simply decrying an instrumentality upon 
which they themselves rely, and are more than 
ever relying. . While Nonconformists do not 
pretend that they can do this great work in our 
large towns unaided, and are satisfied to take a 
subordinate share in it, they insist that yolun- 
taryism is entirely equal to the exigencies of 
the case; and facts so far as we know them 
abundantly sustain this conclusion. 


THE ESTABLISHED CHUROH QUESTION 
IN SCOTLAND. : 

THE position taken by the various eccle- 
sinstioal bodies in Scotland, in rd to the 
establishment question, is of such importance 
that we feel inclined to add to the observations 
upon it made in our last number. 
The agitation, ef agitation it is, whatever 
may be said 10 the contrary, Which has now 
— commendéd in the Free Church, is of signi- 
Sas peas ane one coe 
grea omi- 

——ů— the policy of disestablishment. 
When, thirty years ago, the disruption took 


place, there we not one minister out of the 
hole four hundred who left the ish Esta- 
blishment, who would have voted for the reso- 


lution or r the amendments which have 
The 
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leading it towards the disestablishment posi- 
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We should be doing injustice to the brave and 

able army of northern Voluntaries, led by Dr. 


Wardlaw, Dr. Young, Dr. Ritchie, Dr. Brown, 
Dr. Harper, and others, if we were to leave out of 
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had not the smallest imagination of the power 
of that voluntary principle which they eschewed ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES, 
in theory, but, e attention was drawn 


ever enjoy 
them, as a 
the hig of honour amon 
brethren. ving found it to do this, they 
began to respect it, to love it, and at last, in a 


greater or less degree, to believe in it. 


The Union” controversy has — in this 
direction. The unflinching voluntaryism of 
the United Presbyterians—w voluntaryism 
is @ part of their creed—has not prevented a 
large majority of the Free Church—about three- 
fourths—from desiring an amalgamation of the 
two bodies, which, for many reasons, would be 
beneficial to both. This desire has been an 
ardent one, long and steadily pursued with 
hope and expectation of a speedy accomplishment. 
Only one g has prevented that accomplish- 
ment, and that is the stubborn, but no doubt 
conscientious, adherence of a minority of Free 
Churchmen to the vital necessity of holding to 
the Establishment principle, not merely as a 
private opinion, but asa term of amalgamation. 
As there is not. the remotest possibility of any 
Free Churchman ever being established, it is 
no wonder that the views of the minority 
should be regarded with some impatience by 
the majority, and that they should get some- 
what sick of a barren theory which not sex 4 
can never be carried into practice, but whic 
prevents what they deem to be a great practical 
good from being accomplished. . 


In this state of mind two circumstances 
occur which lead to a practical expression of 
opinion upon the subject. The first is the 
movement for the abolition of patronage in the 
Scottish 1 which has aroused, and 
very naturally, no little anger amongst Free 
Churchmen. For, if this movement were to be 
successful, the Establishment would attain to 
the very freedom which it abjured in 1843, and 
which the Free Church went out into the 
Wilderness and separated from it, to secure 
for itself. With this there is an alleged ten- 
dency towards Rationalism in the Establish- 
ment, so that responsibility is felt and stro 
expressed, on account of its being sup 
out of national resources and endowed with 
22 power by the State. At the same time, 

e „ Eesays and Reviews” decision has been 
working, and the — udgment has excited 
the profoundest alarm inoreased the sense 
of responsibility. It is felt that the Ohurch 
Establishment . may be true in the 
abstract, but that existing Church Establish- 
ments are not serving the cause of truth. 
Hence the action taken by local presbyteries 
and synods, and the ultimate deliverance on 
Friday week. 


We do not d to guess the reason why 
neither Dr. Gandlish nor Dr. Rainy, whose 
names were to the resolution carried by the Free 
Ohurch mbly, did not move it them- 
selyes nor take part in the debate. Possibly, 
— to see what the assembly would do 
without their leadership, and, if so, they must 
have been gratified with the result. More than 
one-third of the assembly declared in favour of 
disestablishment, Nearly two-thirds, while 
declining to take action, condemned the pre- 
sent Established Churches. But this is action, 
and it needs no prophet to foretell what will be 
the final issue. As the organ of the Presby- 
terian N in this country says, it is likely 
that the Free Church will pronounce more 
decidedly every year for disestablishment.” We 
believe that she will, and when she gives to us 
her undivided forces, they will be such as will 
have the most important effect on the s 
and decisive settlement of this great question. 


The er Presbyterian Assembly have resolved 
that in order to preserve harmony in the church the 
use of instrumental music in its worship should be 
refrained from. 
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Tu Mapacascan Brsnornic.—The Morning 


not allowing » royal licence to issue for the conse- 
cration of a bishop for Madagascar in England, it 
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en have been 
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Nelson, Canon Gregory, Dr. Currey, Master of 

the use, the Rev. B. ton, Rector of 

St. s, Covent-garden; Mr. Turner, Mr. G. 

Dickinson, Mr. J. G. Talbot, M. P., and the Rev. 
P. G. Medd, Rector of Barnes. 
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bot the blergy in proportion 
er two since, as we 
6 Bishop 6f Winchester gave 
ive of this ¢ Mr. 
with the speed of lightning by the Dissenting 
press,” but we assure him that we took it from 
ordinary .sources of information. Mr. English 
appears to dispute some of the bishop’s figures, but 
it is certain that the actual decline of clergy is 
causing great anxiety. It is the subject of corre- 
spondence in the Guardian, and of an article in the 
John Bull. Mr. Parratt, vicar of Amwell, writes to 
the former paper in an alarming manner. He is of 
opinion that churches and mission stations will 
soon be paralysed for want of clergy to serve them, 
and adds—‘‘ Help, help, help, is everywhere the 
cry in the Church,” while another correspondent 
writes, in admirable language, of the moral respon- 
sibilities of income and property. The John Bull, 
recognising the evil, is of opinion that it is as yet 
understated, because of the fact that of those who 
now enter the ministry, the proportion which has 
not received University education is becoming 
larger every year, and that this fact indicates a de- 
terioration both in the calibre and social standing 
of a large section of the clergy. This writer hits, 
although incidentally, upon one of the most impor- 
tant causes of this decline. He says: At pre- 
sent comparatively few laymen, no matter how 
large their incomes, or how liberally inclined they 
may be, give anything to the support of the 
clergy.” Of course not; when there is a legal 
provision for clerical maintenance, and the clergy 
keep on maintaining the principle of this legal pro- 
vision. The whole fact is that the Church is rela- 
tively declining. It is losing by degrees, every 
year, the sympathies of the population. Decrease 
of clergy means decrease of members. To this all 
recent information points, and nobody, looking at 
the tendencies of the age, ought to be surprised 
at it. | 
In noticing the ‘‘ Priests’ Petition to Convoca- 
tion in favour of confessi6n some time since we 
called attention to its comparative unimportance as 
respected the numbers who signed it, and suggested 
that the Ritualistic party did not appear to be 
quite so numerous as was supposed. A oorrespon- 
dent of the Guardian has analysed the names of the 
signataries, and finds that there are only 232 in- 
cumbents amongst them, 145 of the remainder 
being assistant curates, and the rest of an exceed- 
ingly miscellaneous character, some with no cure 
or duty,” some whose names are not in the Clergy 
List, and some ‘‘ duplicates.” We find, again, that 
some names were put without sufficient authority. 
One clergyman says he signed it in haste along with 
a petition against the Burials and Marriage Bills, 
and without reading it or having any definite 
knowledge of its drift. What the precise moral 
value of the petition is, is therefore uncertain ; but 
it appears to be quite certain that, at present, there 
need be little fear of the adoption of Confession in 
theChurch. When only about two hundred incum- 
bents out of some fourteen thousand ask for it the 
alarm need not to bejvery great. Is it possible that 
the Ritualistio party is, after all, not so very big? 
This question is almost answered in a very able 
and vigorous letter from the pen of Mr. C. 8. 
Roundell, which we transfer to our columns to-day, 
It will be seen that Mr. Roundell is disposed to 
consider that great success has attended the work 
of the High Church party ; that that party is domi- 
nated by its extreme, viz., the Ritualistic section, 
that it is essentially anti-Protestant and Roman- 


Y | ising; and that the question is whether they 


shall be suffered to drag down the National Church 
to its ruin.” But what is to stop this process? Mr. 
Roundell gives expression to very good sentiments 
concerning Ritualism, sacerdotal ascendancy, the 
attitude of the Church towards Dissenters, and 


[so on. But what is his remedy? It is this, ro- 


establish the Natienal Ohurch upon its proper 
foundation as the Church of the people.” But 
how? Mr. Roundell has his remedies, one of which 
is to ‘‘ translate into articulate language the vague 
inarticulate musings of nine-tenths of the nation,” 
and then he says that religious equality can 
never be attained so long as the National Church 
looks down upon a Dissenter.” But the so-called 
National Church always will look down upon the 
Dissenter while there is a National Church and a 
Dissenter. Cannot Mr. Roundell go further! 

A curious opposition of opinion with regard to 


Church patronage is noticed in the Liberator, and 
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it is a notable illustration both of the utter dis- 
union of the Establishment and the wretched con- 
dition of parishioners. The living of Beckenham, 
long celebrated as the sphere of labour of Dr. 
Marsh and Miss Marsh, has passed into other 
hands, These are the separate comments of High 
Church and Low Church upon that event: 


We hear with very great We have heard with 


as it 
it days of happ change. will be for ever with the 
By the death of Mr. Cator, honoured 2 — 

late patron, the 2 names of Marsh and Cham · 
sentation to the living has bers, has now before it 
fallen into the hands of his days of change, if not of 
son, the Rev. W. B.Cator, darkness. By the death 
who has presented himself, of Mr. Cator, the late 
and has caused notice to patron, the otation to 
be given in the church that the livin fallen into 
a complete change to the the hands of his son, the 
servicés in the Catholic Rev. W. B. Cator, who has 
direction is about to be presented Aimself, and, 
made. Baptisms have also what is much more to be 
been publicly performed, regretted, has just caused 
and a sound sermon on notice to be given in the 
Baptismal Regeneration church that a complete 
was preached on Sunday change in the services— 
week, * 1 great satis- we fear entirely in the 
faction. e parishione wrong direction - is about 
we hear, are quite p to be made. We offer the 
at their chance of escape parishioners our sincere 


from age darkness condolence.—The Rock. 
to true tholic liberty 


and light. We offer the 
oners our sincere 
ions. — Church 

Herald. 


Is there any other church in Christendom whose 


literary representatives would have such reason to 
write in this manner! 


MR. SALT’S PUBLIC WORSHIP 
FACILITIES BILL. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


A series of remarkable letters by a clergyman has 
lately appeared in the Church Review, a weekly 
ecclesiastical paper, of not very wide circulation, 
understood to represent the views of the English 
Church Union. These letters, however, are not 
editorially endorsed, and cannot be taken as 
expressing the opinions of anyone but the writer. 
But they are very significant as indicating the 
growth of Radical and Democratic sentiment among 
the clergy. The writer has evidently no fear of 
disestablishment or disendowment. His letters are 
pervaded by anticipations of such a consummation 
as among the probabilities of the future that must 
be confronted and prepared for. He makes a bold 
claim—whether a just one or not we need not at 
present consider—for the Church of England to be 
the National Church of England whether it is esta- 
blished or not, and he sees with horror and disgust 
how incapable many of his brethren are to see in 
this question anything but a matter of property and 
privilege. Indeed, we think according to his view, 
the Church of England, if it were disestablished, 
would become more really national than it is now.. 
There is no donbt that Mr. Salt’s bill is a move in 
the direction of disestablishment ; even though the 
first effect of it might be to postpone that event. 
It is essentially a disestablishing measure, an instal- 
ment preparatory to complete measures. It is, so 
far as it goes, a liberation of Church powers and 
functions from political fetters ; it gives to the people 
and the Church, a power which has been withheld 
from them by State action. Of course such a pro- 
posal has excited immense alarm in clerical minds, 
and circulars and petitions have been sent round 
among the clergy with the view of organising 
an opposition to it. One of these circulars in 
due course was forwarded to the Rev. Thomas 
Hancock, of Lewisham, the writer of these 
letters—a circular which was apparently the pro- 
duction of the Rev. Mr. Stevens, vicar of 
Holy Trinity, Sydenham. The letters are 
addressed to Dr. Miller, vicar of Greenwich, and 
rural dean, who has, it appears, joined in sounding 
the alarm against the proposed invasion of the rights 
of patrons and incumbents which Mr. Salt’s bill con- 
templates. Mr. Salt’s mcasure is intended to give 
new facilities for building non-parochial churches 
in districts where the needs of the locality are not 
fully met by the parish or district churches. We 
need scarcely comment on the extracts which we 
shall now proceed to give from Mr. Hancock’s 
letters. They speak for themselves. They belong 
to our columns certainly as much as to those of the 
Church Review; they confirm our own view that 
disestablishment and disendowment are likely soon to 
be demanded even in the iuterests of the Church 
of England, by its own members, and that the 
aims and arguments of the Liberation Society are 
such as may challenge acceptance and co-operation 
from members even of the Church itself, Contem- 


plating the arguments used by Mr. Stevens against 
Mr. Salt’s bill, Mr. Hancock says :— 


t emed to me to imply the fear that 
if this bill boone law, Christ would "4 once eutirely 
give up all management of the one Church, that He 
would leave it in future to the management of the 
devil. I asked if there were not some precious and in- 
alienable rights of the Church—rights of the Lord's 
1 of the father of the diocese, rights 
of the whole second order, belonging equally to the un- 
— ts quien from * 

, * exercise the 
Church has now no profit and use, for the want of whose 


head of every man. e 
rity to a larger circle as a sign that this King has poured 


effect a disastrous revolution in the constitution 
and government of the Church of England. Mr. 
Hancock’s answer is profound and conclusive. All 
legislation must in its degree effect a revolution 
somewhere—all legislation presupposes the need of 
it. And every revolution must be disastrous to 
vested interests. The legislator has to consider — 
while he seeks to alleviate the inevitable disasters 
—where they will fall, on the whole body or on 
parts of it ; whether it will fall on the corruptions 
of the Church, or on the very life of the Church. 
But the constitution of the Church, Mr. Hancock 
admirably protests, is not to be affected by human 
legislation ; it is a divine creation which man can- 
not alter :— 


The end of all our legislation jin Church, as in State, 
is to realise and express more and more, as God discovers 
it to us, a constitution already 3 independently of 
our thoughts and acts. Revolutions, like discoveries in 
science, either bring to light more and more of this ever- 
lasting and fixed constitution, or else they are (God's 
method of taking vengeance upon the classes and the 
men who are violating that constitution, and of dissipa- 
ting the dreams and delusions of privileged classes, and 
men who are fancying the constitution is founded upon 
their will and not upon His will. The Revolution by 
which God destroyed the government of Jerusalem 
brought to light this constitution of the Jew and the 
Nations in one humanity in Christ. The disastrous 
Revolution by which God broke in pieces the false unity 
of mankind under the Roman Imperial Government, 
brought to light the real constitution of humanity ina 
family of nations. The Revolution by which He began 
to bring disaster upon the false head who was governing 
Western Christendom, brought to light this real con- 
stitution of Christendom is a brotherhood of National 
Churches, each properly independent of the other, each 
united with the other by a common dependence on the 
unseen head of all, to whom each is immediately re- 

nsible, and who alone makes National,Churches,to'be 
the Catholic Church. Later Revolutions bring out even 
more clearly the truth, that disaster to a government is 
not necessarily disaster to a constitution. It is solely 
through the two great Revolutions of our own Nation, 
that we Englishmen have learnt so much as we yet know 
of the constitution of our Nation. That the bill against 
which I am asked to shriek will effect some revolutions 
in the Government of the National Church is, I trust, 
more than probable. I welcome it because I hope that 
it will help to bring that Government into closer 
harmony with the permanent constitution of the Church, 
Mr. Stevens objects to this bill because there is 
nothing in the preamble to suggest any cause or 
reason for such legislation. Here is Mr. Han- 
cock’s eloquent reply to this objection :— 

One cannot but wonder where a clergyman has lived, 
with what kind of minds he has come into contact, what 
books or newspapers he can read, if his heart and con- 
science is not already oppressed with too long and heavy 
a load of causes and reasons to be stated in a pre- 
amble. The ry sd intelligence of the nation is fast 
alienating itself from the Church as governed and taught 
and patronised by the men for the protection of whose 
position and dignities we are entreated to make an 
onslaught upon this bill. The whole working class 
whom they have taught in their schools seems to share 
in the alienation. These will be the two mightiest 
forces in the future if they are not so already, in the 
development of our national life; neither of them seems 
to regard the National Church as a necessary element 
in that development. If the National Church should 
continue to be established, it will be established on such 
conditions as these forees shall determine. An able 
scientificexplorer has shewn us in Macmillan's Magazine 
for April, the kind of hial monster he would have 
established instead of the Church. The work which lies 
before us, as the teachers Christ Jesus has sent to the 
English nation, is to take care that the Church shall be 
more than ever the National Church, even if it be dis- 
established ; to enter as fast as we can into a union with 
the State or nation which no disestablishment or dis- 
endowment sball have power to shake; to build up the 
house of God upon the foundation Christ has laid for us 
already in the intellect and heart and conscience of our 
fellow-citizens, and not to puff up some show of such a 
temple upon the vested interests of the few laymen 
called patrons, and upon the fraction of called 
incumbents, We must think more of our nation than of 
our patrons, we must think more of our priests than of 


— — —y— f 


our rectors and vicars ; we must think more of gather- 
ing souls than of keeping funde, 


Then the writer asserts the tendency of the bill to 


arrest the process of disestablishment, or if not,— 
** if some great national crisis should surprise and 
force the State to disestablish the Church, this bill 
Would make us more ready to face it.” 


The bill also sets the Church to et ae 
by a healthy natural process, The Saturday Review 
some time age, nicknamed the new pastors whom it 
would liberate to exercise the functions laid upon them 
1. esus Christ, as olerical squatters.“ The 

iew is indeed 


shape; but one canvot but reflect that Christendom 
was made by clerical squatting, —that the Church of 
England was made by “clerical aquatters,”—that if 
clerics had not squatted here and there in our land tho 
ivileges and dignities now supposed to be threatened 
y it would not exist. The process of natural growth 
ought to exist in continuity ; it is the vom process of 
healthy life. Churches, that is 3 ons of the 
Lord, should grow, not be manufactured. Churches 
would grow on all sides, the healthy Churches would 
live, doing — to the whole Church and nation; the 
sickly Churches would die, but for “causes and reasons” 
which this bill attempts to remove, or to bring within 
the limits of just law. Churches are hindered from 
growing up in the sunshine of God out of the free and 
ges a spirit of life with which Josus Christ has filled 
is race, solely by the monstrous autocratic and Czar- 
like position of private patrons and of incumbents, 
The ecclesiastical spirit has poured into this re- 
deemed creation must have vent; it must create 
and build. It has built meeting-houses because 
it was not allowed to build churches. 
made pastors after its own heart, because it was 
not allowed to elect the pastors Christ has ordained for 
it. The bill sets the national Church free to compete 
with Dissent and with the Pope on a fair level. It 
allows the Church at least to try to feed all the h rs 
and thirsts of the nation Christ has entrusted to her. 
Half the Dissenting meetings in the nation are the in- 
direct manufactures of private patrons and incumbents, 
The State at present allows these Czars to say to some 
Christian minority who wish to be a co on of the 
Lord, You shall not be a church, You shall not have 
a priest ; the bishop shall not claim you as his children 
in Christ. You shall not be helpers of the one of 
your nation; or, in the words of the seventh objection, 
ou shall not ‘ become the nucleus of what will virtually 
a new cure of souls.“ The State, at tho samo time, 
by the Act of Toleration, stands bound to let the mino- 
rit say to the parish priest, and to the private patron, 
„Then you shall have a meeting house; when you have 
one, the jealous ardour of the denominations of our 
common Christianity will be certain to provide you with 
half. a-donen. You were afraid some brother priest 
would (in the words of Mr. Stevens) ‘draw away both 
poople and income’ from you. You will lose the people 
and the funds you want to keep; but the Righteous 
Judge who governs the CLurch and the nation will give 
to your bitter foes what you feared to give to your 
allies.” It is not improbable that he might have found 
his dreaded brother te be a helper and co-worker. 
Christ will take care that the ous Baptist pastor, 
and the wandering hosts of youths who lust to be 
pulpited,’’"—whom he has wg gy A chosen—shall be 
thorus in his side. The land is full of tabernacles, over 
whose doors one ought to read the inscription—‘‘ The 
Vicar’s Folly,” or, 


This Building was erected 
Out of the Funds which the Rector feared to lose, 
By a Christian people, 
Whom he refused to part with.” 


Dissenters will easily forgive the High-Church 
scorn of the foregoing paragraph for the sake of the 
vivid picture which it draws of the origin of so 
much of the sectarian alienation among brother 
Christians, which the existence of a privileged and 
established order has occasioned. The arguments 
are our own, though. the ecclesiastical pretensions 
are such as we repudiate. 


RITUALISM IN THE CHURCH. 


The following notable letter appeared a few ae 
ago in the Manchester Hxaminer and Times. 0 
writer will be recognised by many of our readers as 
a gentleman who took a conspicuous part in the 
agitation _— University and for the throw 
ing open of Oxford and Cambridge to all sections of 
the population :— 

Sir,—If the time has come for taking a new point 
of departure in dealing with Irish Ultramontanes, the 
time hee also come, it appears to me, for taking a re- 
view of the new Foca os into which the Church and 
nation are being drifted by the Ritualist or Romanising 
party amongst ourselves, 

The Church of England is undoubtedly A a 
—— The High Church party is pre- 


inant amongst the clergy ; and this part 
reg ig A. 7 tome G 
denominated by its extreme, that is to aay, its 


Ritualistic, section. 
they arrogantly — — themselves) may ny! the fact is 
that their principles, as interpreted by heir leaders, 
tend tow 4 Rome, and - prone ce — aed 
The High-Church y isa Roman y; an 
the A r they shall be suffered to drag 
down the National Church to its ruin. 

It is not difficult to account for the degree of success 
which attends the Ritualists, nor yet to form a just 
estimate of the measure of that success. 

We are living in a time of change, which, for the 
magnitude of the revolution—religious, social, political— 
that is being worked out, is comparable not so much 
with the Reformation, as with the h of the irruption 
of the barbarians. There is on 1 


the spirit of reverence, a contempt for authority. 
The more definite, then, the dogma, the more absolute 
tion that is put torward at such a time, 


mo 

the priest N 

op a the attraction for the mass of those who 
will not be at the trouble to think for themselves. It is 


converted to the bill in ite present 


t 
1 
1 


of opir ion, an unmooring of landmarks, an abeyance of 
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so much easier weakly to resign our judgment to others 
than to exercise the prerogative of judging for ourselves. 
The cowards of thought are the slaves to su ition. 
A surrender having been made of the reason, the —_ 
is made tothe senses. A sensuousage delights in ritual. 
And thus the moral cowardice of the time conspires with 
its luxurious estheticism to exalt the authority of the 
kr igh to th ido of healthy religio 8 the 

rought to the s us t 
desoendants of the old Puritans has been denied to the 
nation the high-handed exclusion of Dissenters 
from the seats of N | 

Still the made by the Romanising High- 
Church Ar superficial than deep. It is 
true that the younger clergy are more and more to be 
found on that side, It is also true (and every mode- 
rate man must deplore the fact) that in the University 
of Oxford the several chairs in the faculty of theology 
are in the exclusive occupation of men who either are 
actual members of the extreme High Church party, or 
at least exercise no counterbalancing influence. 80 
that a young man B for orders in the National 
Church at one of the two great national universities, 
has no choice but to be indoctrinated in the principles 
of the narrowest section of the narrowest y in that 
Church. It is true, moreover, that Ritualist churches 
are on the increase; and that the congregations (hete- 
rodox waifs and strays from adjacent parishes) are 
numerous. But nevertheless it — be confidently 
asserted that the pose has but small hold upon the 
educated laity, and noue whatever upon the great mass 
of the body of the people. Its adherents are to be 
found mainly amongst clerks, silly women, empty 
fashionables, and the apers uf fashion—the nouveaur 


riches, 

Meanwhile, however, the English clergy are drifting 
towards Rome. They are assuming more and more the 
character of a priestly caste ; and just so far they are 
sundering themselves and the Church in which the 
minister from the great body of the English people. It 
is intolerable that one of their prelates should speak of 
the Nonconformists, who number probably one-half of 
the nation, as our brethren of the separation.“ It is 
intolerable that Dissent should be regarded by the 
Church as an unclean thing. It is imtolerable that 
board schools should be sedulously branded by Church - 


men as godless places of education. It is intolerable 


that our national progress should be impeded at every 


turn by an ecclesiastical temper which 
genius of Englishmen, 

What is the cause of the newly-revived bitterness of 
Dissent towards the Church? Why is it that the 
education question is being hopelessly embroiled? Wh 
has religion so little outward hold upon the body of all 
classes of e Why is the principle of authority 
everywhere redited ? 

It is because priestly ascendancy is abhorrent to Eng- 
lishmen, It is use 4 1 it as our faint - hearted 
statesmen may) the issue before us is the acceptance or 
the repudiation of sacerdotalism as the ruling principle 
of the national Church. 

Shall the Church breed religious hatred among the 
people? Shall the Church be a cause of national weak- 
ness by splitting up the nation into two opposed camps! 
Shall our religion continue to be conventional, unreal, 
and therefore the immoral, irreligious thing which,\if we 
will be honest, we must confess that, for practical pur- 
poses, it too much is? Or shall we rather take our 
stand upon the coor of the Reformation, and re- 
establish the Natienal Church upon its proper founda- 
tion as the Church of the people? Translate into 
articulate language the vague, inarticulate musings of 
nine-tenths of the nation, and we ehall say that the 
con tion is as holy the clergy ; that no priest shall 
come between a man and his ; that there is no 
difference between clergy and laity ; that the best hope 
for a revival of religious life lies in the union and com- 
munion of the Protestant churches of all denominations, 

Religious equality can never be attained so long as 
the National Church looks down 7 5 the Dissenter, 
uali 


alien to the 


not only as an unclean person, but as tainted with 
social inferiority. And religious equality is a cardinal 
prema of the new order which is unfolding itself 
op our eyes. r : — in tet nature Hk 

e with an ugnan religious ity. 
erefore in the 5 interest, and in the terest 
of religion, it must be our work, be the consequences 
what they may, to purge the Church from the taint of 
Rome, and to leaven it inwardly and outwardly with 
the wholesome leaven of the lay element. 

J am, &e., 


CHARLES S. ROUNDELL. 
63, Cromwell road, South Kensington. 


COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS AND THE RECENT 
DISESTABLISHMENT MOTION. 


At the rey Be the Surrey C tional 
i rking last week, the following 
resolution was adopted: That this union has 


cause of religious 
„ M.P., by the 
in which his motion in favour of disesta- 

i was submitted to the House of Commons 
on May 16, and which received no uate answer 
Establish- 


equality by Edward Miall, 
s 


ouse of 


6 ion in 1871; while 
on Sh 

as indicati t rene is- 
tent exertion is — to en a Public 


ry to strength 
opinion which shall demand the abandonment of a 
system conscientiously believed by this union to be 
22 to the 1.5 N of 2 nation, and 
erogatory to the honour spiri supremac 
2 Jesus Christ.“ te J 


but for 


r ere 
4 * sy oa ‘ a 2 1 


to Edward Miall, Esq., M. P., for his courageous, 
able, and statesmanlike speech in moving his recent 
resolution in the House of Commons, and to D. 
M ‘Laren, Esq., M. P., for the unflinching way in 
which he su Mr. Miall on the occasion ; 
declares its unqualified condemnation of the 
manner in which fair and full discussion of the 
question was stifled in the House of Commons, as 


unworthy of the i ty and dignity of a 
British House of — ee avows Ye con- 


— 2 the reoent — hen pk — 1 
cause 1 it re in 

the country its —. faith in the final 

triumph of chat great principle.” ; 

The following resolution was very cordially 
passed at the annual meetings of the Oxfordshire 
Association of Baptist Churches, held at Brockley, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday last :—‘‘That this 
association admires the consistent and persevering 
conduct of Edward Miall, Esq., M.P., in again 
pong fewer the question of Disestablishment 
in the House of Commons, and notwithstanding 
the measure has met with another apparent defeat, 
considers the numbers who voted or paired for the 
motion as ing, and such as to call 
for the continued energy and co-operation of the 
Nonconformist age and would urge upon the 
members jof the churches of this association to 
lose no rtunity of introducing the subject on 
all suitable occasions, and so to educate their 
representatives in Parliament in the great principles 
of religious equality.” 

A resolution of a similar character was passed by 
the Bucks Baptist Association, and expressive of 
continued confidence in. Mr. Miall ; and by the 
Wilts and East Somerset Baptist Association, 
which resolved to iat the hon. member as far 
as lies in its power.“ The Committee of Deputies 
of the three denominations have adop the 
following resolution: —“ That this committee 
warmly thanke Edward Miall, Esq., M.P., for the 
able manner in which he has proposed in the House 
of Commons a motion in favour of the disestablish- 
ment of the English and Scottish Churches. Some 
additions to the resolution will be found at length 
in our advertising columns. 


The Pope has sent a brief to Monsignor Lachat 
authorising priests in Switzerland to say mass in 
private houses, as in times of persecution. 

The John Bull says that a committee of bishops, 
appointed by the Primate, are conferring with 
Lord Lyttelton as to a bill for the increase of the 
Episcopate. 

LIBERATION WoRK IN THE NoOoRTR RTDINd.— 
The Rev. J. H. Gordon, of Darlington, lectured on 
Wednesday evening last in the open air at Sands 
End, near Whitby, and on the following evenings 
venpectively in the Independent chapels at Staithes 
and Lofthouse. At the first meeting a local clergy- 
man attended and spoke warmly in reply, and was 
instantly answered by the lecturer, to whom, as at 
the other places, the heartiest vote of thanks was 
moved, First visits all, and very largely introduc- 
tory, but an — 91 of enthusiasm was 
elicited on behalf of Liberationism. Capital atten- 
dance, and just the sort of pioneer work needing to 
be done. Dr. Lanrick presided at Staithes and the 
Rev. Mr. Laurie at Lofthouse. At Sands End, Mr. 
Reid, of Whitby, introduced Mr. Gordon. 


THe WaALDENSIAN CONFERENCE. — The annual 
conference of the Waldensian Church was held at 
Florence in April, and, as Evangelical Christendom 
believes, with the happiest results. It was fully 
attended, and the discussions were full of animation 
and hope. Church organisation and missionary 
— 4 the principal topics which were under 

i ion og brethren. They gave a good 
account for the last year of churches organised and 
communicants received. The Rev. J. R. McDou- 

has purchased for 2,000/. a suppressed Roman 

Jatholic church and monastery, for the use of the 
Sante Croce Schools and the Free Church of this 
city. It is in a most favourable locality, and when 
fitted up at the cost of another 1,000/., will supply 
a need which has been deeply felt for these most 
important interests. Mr. McDou received in 
his own church a contribution of 100/. towards the 
payment of this sum, and hopes to raise the entire 
sum during his summer’s visit to Scotland. 

Union or Cnonck AND CHAPEL.—<A conference 
was held at 17, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, on the 
Sth inst., for the of considering whether it 
would not be * unite Evangelical Church · 
men and Nonconformists in procuring ‘such an 
alteration in the formularies of the Church of Eng- 
land as would bring them in thorough harmony 
with the articles of religion and the great doctrines 
of the Protestant Reformation. Lord Ebury pre- 
sided at the conference, which was well attended. 
The names of most of the present are appended :— 
Rev. W. Arthur, Mr. W. T. Blair, the Hon. and 
Rev. E. V. Bligh, Mr. James Bromfield, Mr. W. A. 
Boulnois, Rev. G. Bowden, Mr. W. B. Boyce, Rev. 
H. Carrow, Mr. W. Davis, Rev. J. O. Dykes, D.D., 
Mr. H. Oliphant Ferguson, Rev, B. Frankland, 
Rev. Dr. Fraser, D.D., Rev. C. J. Glyn, Dr. H. 
7 Mr. James Grant, Mr. Gundry, Mr. Inskip, 
Kinnaird, e l. ien k ne. 

innai a i es, R. N., Rev. P. 
Lorimer, D. D., Rev. John Matheson, Mr. H. M. 
Matheson, Mr. D. Matheson, Rev. A. Mansfield, 
Rev. Sir W. Tilson-Marsh, Rev. E. M. Pears, Dr. 


Rigg, Colonel Sandwith, Rev. C. Skrine, Rev. A. M. 
Symington, Rev. H. Thompson, Rev. — Thompson, 
Rev. N. Rev. W. Templer, Mr. W. Tolmash, 
Rev. E. M. Weldon, Rev. L. H. Wiseman, Letters 


ae ae 2 Don ae we aie 5 3 5 Meg 8 


Duplicate names 


t on account of inability to attend 


expressi 
wars — from Sir George Lawrence, Dr. O. 
Winslow, Baron Pigott, and Rev. T. Driffield. 
— Times. 


ElLxcrrox or 4 German OLD CarHo.ic BIsnor. 
At a meeting held at Cologne last Wedn . 
of the commi selected for the purpose at the 
last Old Catholic” Congress, Professor Hubert 
sionary bishop. "Tt appears. tht — 
i ishop. It appears 6 
showed much reluctance to the office, and 
was induced to comply with the assembly's 
wishes by repeated and urgent persuasion. Pro- 
fessor Reinkens is a native of Burtscheid, near Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and studied theol at Bonn. He 
was ordained priest at Cologne in 1848. He took 
his doctor’s degree at Munich, and soon after 
settled, first as private lecturer, and then was 
appointed professor of theology at Breslau. He 

holds a doctor’s degree, honoris causd, from the 
University of Leipsic. In the literary world he is 
well known as the * of the wri of 
Clement of Alexandria, Hilary of Poictiers, Martin 
of Tours, and other ancient divines. A telegram 
from Cologne announces the sudden death in that 
city, from inflammation of the lungs, of Mgr. ps 
the Archbishop of Utrecht. He was present an 
took an active part in the proceedings of the Old 
Catholic Conference just held at Cologne. The 
deceased prelate had undertaken to consecrate Pro- 
fessor Reinkens, whom the ‘‘ Old Catholics” have 
elected as their bishop. The Daily News recalls 
that last autumn the archbishop visited the Rhine 
Provinces and Bavaria in order that the faithful, 
who for rejecting the new doctrine of infallibility 
had been cut off from the communion of Rome, 
might not lose those of the accustomed rites which 
depend on the presence of a bishop. The Old 
Catholic congregation at Cologne is in a very 
flourishing state. It numbers now over 4,000 mem- 
bers, and the committee have decided to elect a 
curate to assist Dr. Tangermann. On Ascension 
Day, thirty-two children received at St. Pantaleon’s 
Church their first communion. 

THe Pro-ConrEssionaAL MOvVEMENT.—A corre- 
spondent of the Guardian has had the curiosity to 
examine and tabulate the list of signatures to the 

tition to Convocation of 483 ‘‘ priests of the 

hurch of England” in favour of re-establishing 
auricular confession. The following is the result :— 
Rectors or vicars of old mother parishes , 170 
Incumbents of new district parishes . 


— 232 
Assistant-curates of mother parishes . 81 
Assistant -curates of district parishes . . 64 10 
Schoolmasters (head or under) 9 
Warders and chaplains of various institutions, 
homes, &c. . . 0 0 0 0 8 
Minor canons and priest vicars ° ° 33 
Army and navy chaplains . pits Se . 4 
Chaplains to county gaols or asylums sy. 3 
Fellows of colleges without cure 2 


Travelling secretaries, Additional Curates’ So- 
ciety, and Curates’ Argumentation Fund 
Society ° ° ° 

Foreign and colonial . ° 

In Scotland „ . ° 

No eure or duty . ° ° ° 

Names not in ‘‘ Clergy List, 1873 . 
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483 
The Bishop of Carlisle writes that he observes the 
names of two ‘‘ deacons” of his diocese among the 
priests.” On asking for an explanation, one of 
them writes to me:—‘‘ When the petition was 
forwarded to me I returned it with a note to the 
sender, saying that if deacons’ signatures were not 
contemplated he must erase my name, which was 
in the meantime attached to the petition pro- 
visionally.” In the case of the other, the rector of 
the parish writes thus: — Both my name and 
Mr. ——’s were attached to the petition withou 
our knowledge.” It is added that a Rev. R. W. 
Gladstone, B.A., curate, Kirk Andrew’s-on-Eden,” 
has no existence, 


Beligions und Denominational Nebos. 


SURREY CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


The summer meeting of this society, which was 
formed in 1863, was held on Wednesday last in the 
Congregational Chapel, 111 hospitable enter - 
tainment being accorded by the Rev. J. S. Bright 
and his friends. From the seventy-five : 
—— < — a hundred and = 
ministers an egates were present, an 
the chair was occupied by the Rev. John 
Pillans, of Camberwell, the president for the year. 
At the morning session, after devotional exercises 
conducted by the Rev. G. J. Adeney, of Reigate, 
and the Rev. J. Whiting, of Croydon, the — 
man delivered an introduetory address on the spirit 
in which Christian work should be undertaken and 
carried on. 

The Rev. W. H. S. Aubrey, hon. secre of 
the union, then made a brief statement on be of 
the committee as to the work accomplished during 
the half-year. It was stated that seven evangelists 
continued to perform valued work in the rural 
districts around Donking, Redhill, Guildford, 
Farnham, Egham, and Anerley. Those evangelists 
are wholly appointed and controlled by the local 


churches, who also contribute on an average about 
ind 


one-third of their salaries; the l . 
provided from the funds of the Surrey Union, aid 


ac 
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THE NONGCONFORMIST. 


by the Home Socie 
agencies carried on by the union in London and in 

e country districts were re to be in a 
healthy and en ing condition. A new iron 
church has been at Wimbledon, at a cost of 
1,000/., for the acommodation of friends who had 
been meeting for nearly two years in the Assembly 


Room. Notwithstanding special and grave difficulties 
which had arisen again and again in the attempt to pur- 
chase a suitable site, one had at length been secured, 


and even the difficulties had served to arouse a spirit of 
u ind * Nr was every 
rospect a large and im congregation 
— thered under the — ministry of the 
Rev. J. E Tunmer. At Norwood Junction, on the 
9 1— of the Obey — iron church 1 
rooma, intended to t, were bei 
erected on a piece of freehold land, generously 
given by A. C. Collins, Esq. The movement 
originated in October, 1871, in St. r A 
Camberwell, had realised every e ion that 
had been cherished. The Rev. W. Harris con- 
tinued to labour with much en and acceptance, 
aided by earnest and efficient coadjutors. At the 
request of the ancient church, known as “‘ Collier’s 
Rents,” nuw meeting in Cole-street, Newington, the 
committee had undertaken the management of 
affairs for a time, and it was hoped that a more 
suitable place of worship would speedily be secured, 
and that useful Christian agencies might be formed. 
The Special Fund initiated last year for the ex- 
tinction of chapel debts in Surrey, was announced 
to have reached £1,771, and the hope was expressed 
that a larger sum would yet be realised. The money 
received had been invested in the names of three 
trustees, until claimed by the fulfilment of con- 
ditions on which various grants had already been 
made. Other applications were before the com- 
mittee, and it was believed that the operation of 
this fund would be specially useful in stimulati 
local effort, and in helping to free the weaker an 
gg churches of Surrey from heavy burdens of 
ebt. The County Magazine, issued monthly, had 
attained to a large circulation among the churches, 
and was of great use in diffusing information of 
their work and claims, and of the operations of the 
Union. An Appendix to the History of Congre- 
tionalism in _ sam written by the Rev. Dr. 
bears ign and first published in 1866, had been 
prepa by the secretary at the request of the 
committee, giving much and interestin g information 
ting the last seven years. The 2 
had been bound up with the remaining sheets of 
the original volume, and was being sold in the com- 
1 form a half-a-crown, or separately at sixpence 
or the convenience of possessors of the first edition 
of the work. 

After a brief financial statement had been given 
by the Treasurer, several grants were made, and 
various matters of business were transacted. Mr. 
W. Marten Smith, of Grafton-square Church, Clap- 
ham, was unanimously and cordially elected Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. A paper was then read 
by the Rev. J. C. 
„How to develope the spiritual life and power of 
the Churches.” The speaker remarked that this 
was the highest and noblest form of life and power. 
The question was how to bring latent spiritual force 
into re & Mr. Postans referred to the importance 
of a high personal character on the part of pastors, 
of Divine enthusiasm, of faithful pastoral 8 
of closer spiritual contact with the people, and of 
an intenser faith in the churches, and a higher 
social tone. The habits and customs of society 
often crushed noble aspirations and dissipated the 
best energies. Beautiful Christian homes were too 
rare. The atmosphere of society was often full of 
— gos A higher tone must be given to social life 
and interoqurse. Bible- reading should be fostered. 
God's word should be studied in a social and in- 
formal way. 
themselves more. Let there be a prayer-union of 
all who feel interest in the life and power of the 
churches, for intercession at appointed times. They 
must learn to believe more and more in the value of 
such prayer, notwithstanding the random assertions 
of certain materialistic 8 Further, in 
order to develope the old life, new life must be 
brought in. The living members must be brought 
together to animate life. The capacity and oppor- 
tunity of each should be found, so as to interest all 
in Christian work. 

An interesting conversation then ensued, The 
Rev. J. Foster thought it was a good sign 
to witness in such gatherings the manifestation 
of a desire to ascertain what was the best 
mode of arousing spiritual life and power. One 


pone was the 2 of an unduly critical 
e the 


ncy among people. To complain of 

this was useless. The only remedy was to preach 
better sermons. Young persons were sometimes 
introduced too early to Christian work. The Rev. 
G. J. Adeney remarked on the need of an intenser 
faith in the things with which they had to deal. 
Science and culture were well enough in their proper 
place, but ought not to interfere with a living trust 
in Divine verities. They could appeal to what the 
Gospel was still doing, in proof of its life and 
wer. The Rev. W. P. Dothie thought that 
hristian people made a great deal too much of the 
assumptions made by so-called 8 Many 
members of churches were not doing any distinctive 
church work ; but this ought to be impressed upon 
all who were admitted to fellowship. e Rev. P. 
J.jTurquand wished to hear the opinions of the = 
men, 12 that the tendency was to hold the 
ministers responsible solely, thus cherishing a half. 
priestly notion. The Rev. J. Shaw, of Ewell, 


Missionary Society. The other | 


The people should be taught to help | 


ostans, of Peckham-rye, on |. 


thought that they should deal with the prevalent 
distruzt in the higher graces of the istian life. 

Many men believed that 
forms, was impossible in the present day. He 


remarked also on the 1 worldliness of the 
Church. The Rev. 


. Whiting, Rev. D. A. Her- 
Redhill. and others, also 
afterwards adjourned to dinner 

ion Hotel, where generous pro- 

vision had been made by the Dorking Con 

tional Church for the entertainment of the 
ministers and delegates. A number of ladies 
also graced the assembly by their presence, 
and helped to di the repast. The chair was 
taken by the Rev. J. S. Bright, and after the usual 
loyal and iotic sentiments had been expressed, 
the follo resolution was T by the Rev. 

W. Knibb Les, of Lower Norwood, seconded b 

the Rev. G. Nicholson, B.A., of Putney, and carri 

with acclamation— 


That in view of the im visit to Mada- 
Society, by the Be John Pillans, Presi. 

V. 
dent of the Surrey : U tor the current 


Churches of the nen its hope 


and pleasant vo , all wisdom and grace for the successful 
= of his and that he may return in due time 
er 


commended 


Mr. Pillans made a suitable response, and then 
resumed the chair, when a hearty vote of thanks 


II.— That in the ey ig of this union the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870 a administered for sec- 


On leaving the dinner-table, most of the guests 
availed themselves of the privil of an — 
stroll in the beautiful grounds of 


ene, which 


ded. Prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Dr. Billing, of Commercial Dock Cha 
statement explanatory of the objects and operations 
of the union was made by the Rev. W. H. 8. 
Aubrey, and this was followed by three addresses on 
assigned topics. The first address was on er 
Meetings—their Place and Power,” by the Rev. Wm. 
Harris. The Rev. R. A. Redford, M. A., LL. B., of 
Streatham, then delivered an address on Modern 
Sacramentarianism viewed in the light of Apostolic 
Teaching,” in the course of which he said there was 
a kind o 1 octopus in the present day, with 
long and slimy arms, which was very dangerous. 
Many young persons thought that they could amuse 
themselves with their High-Churchism, but it was a 
perilous thing. Events seem to be Non - 
conformists for an impending struggle. The recent 
rebuff in the House o ecg? rye to be * 
t use in causing them to de ess on the 
— * arm. The great uestion i diecsteblishment 
was not likely to be settled in the House of Commo 
but mainly outside that body. The great fact o 
Sacramentarianism was humiliating, coming four 
hundred years after the Reformation, and a hundred 
years after Whitefield and Wesley. They had to 
deal with it, for it had not to do only with senti- 
mental ns. Sacramentarianism seemed to be 
laying hold of the wealthier classes, and of the 
lovers of art. At the Reformation, too many old 
Popish roots had been ieft in the ground. ere 
were in the Common Piayer Book many beautiful 
utterances, but it contained also much of the old 


> 


leaven of Popery. The modern tendency had not | 


arch Popery, undisgu 


that Christianity, in its highest | certain 


Educated,” after which the meeting was closed by 
singing the Doxelogy and by prayer. 


ee 


ASSOCIATED BAPTIST CHURCHES OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


The Associated Baptist Churches of Yorkshire 
held their annual ings this year at Sheffield. 
The 1 1 commenced, June 3rd, in the Gloss 
road Baptist Church, under the * of the 
4 . C. Upton, of Beverley, the retiring pre- 

en 

The new President (the Rev. W. Best, of Leeds 
then delivered the annual address, which 
to the rationalism of the day as being courteous, 
moral, and refined, possessing scientific attainments, 
being reverential, but being not the less infidelity. 
Then there were large masses of their fellow- 
coun en of the working and classes who 
were alienated from Ch owship, alth 
they did not cherish a formal opposition to . 
tianity. He did not attempt to assign the causes 
of this lamentable result. One, however, he wished 
to touch upon, The poorer classes had had a bitter 

uaintance with the Mg homer and repression of 
esiastical assumption, haughtiness, and spiritual 

pretence. 2 had W N ey — obser- 
vances, priestly assumption, an uen 
immoral lives on the par of some of the j 
clergy. The great difficulty of winning them back 
to Christianity was to assure them the G 
and the churches were intended for the poor, that 
Christ was an enemy to social op ion, and that 
He left behind no priesthood except 
all believers s alike. After referring 
increase of the Romish Church in England, he said 
that its development was of little moment compared 
with the portentous growth of Romish principles 
and practices-in the Church of d, where 
ised, and of the most pronounced 
type,.was rapidly acquiring predominance. Trac- 
tarianism had borne the fruit expected. Its 
votaries worship the Virgin, invocated the 
saints, performed mass, and believed in the real 

resence. This in the Church of —the 

hurch once defined by Act of Parliament as Pro- 
testant! Was this P illegal? No; it was 
sanctioned by judicial decisions, which, he warned 
them, constituted at times tion. There- 


new 
fore they should raise the battle cry of no establish- 
ment and no endowment, ee within or with- 


out the Church of . Every one would 
admit the necessity of lishment and disen- 
dowment of this surreptitious and clandestine thing, 
and every one ought to see that this result was 
prey impossible unless State aid and control 
withdrawn from ion in every form. 

The Rev. Thomas Michael (Halifax) read the 
annual reports from the secretaries of districts. 
Reference was made to the efforts put forth in the 
various districts to extend the cause and 
increase the school and accommodation. 
Attention was also called to new districts that were 


elbe Roe J. Haslam read the report of the com- 


mittee of the Home Missions. It stated that 
stations had been aided in various ways, that new 
fields of labour had been entered on, and that 
urgent applications had been received for increased 
assistance. To meet this it was ey Se 
funds of the missions should be en the 
motion of the Rev. Dr. Stock ( d Na 
seconded by Mr. T. J. Crossley (Hebden Bridge), 
the reports were adopted. In the afternoon the 
rts of the various churches were received. 

e annual meetings in connection with the above 
association were resumed at Sheffield on June 4, 
under the presidency of Mr. William Stead, South- 

. The Chairman, as treasurer of the Cha 

Society, said the total receipts were 2, 
the loans 2,116/. The capital account 
balance in hand of 5,2537. He said the 
now arrived at a position when 
God und take courage. 
Cooke (Bradford), the report 
officers and the committee : 


ear. Mr. J. B. (Leeds), 

he Aged Ministers’ , made a as 
oe at the pro- 
sent e five ministers, eight widows, and five 
children were recei t. They still 


an increase of 50/. a year to enable them to continue 


| the grants. On the motion of Mr. Aked (Scar- 


borough), seconded by Mr. Cooke (Bradford), it 
was resolved that the attention of the | } 
should be given to obtaining à large increase of the 
funds of this institution by means of subscriptions 
and donations. 

The association sermon was preached at eleven 
o’clock, in the same chapel, bythe Rev. W. C. U 
of oh to a large congregation. The 
meeting of the association 


noon, when resolutions were 


was chosen as the place for the association to meet 


W . e N „ ! — 


was held in the after- 


ap 
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the preacher. The association accounts showed a 
balance against the treasurer of 491. 17s. 
Resolutions were passed thanking Mr. Miall, 
M. P. (given elsewhere), approving of the Govern- 
rer and 5 r 
ing the 25t use of the 
Education Act and th 79 Diseases Acts. 


NORTHERN ASSOCIATION OF BAPTIST 
CHURCHES. 


The annual session was held on June 2 and 3, in 
Rye Hill Chapel, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, under the 

oderatorship of the Rev. W. R. Skerry. Special 
interest was felt in this session in consequence of a 
draft of a revised constitution and bye-laws which 
had been drawn up by the committee at the request 
of the last annual session, and sent to all the 
churches for examination. The Old Constitution, 
which was made in 1690, and revised in 1759, was 
of the old-fashioned order, and had not been re- 
printed since 1859. Some of the brethren maintained 
that it had been virtually set aside, and the last 
session deemed it desirable that it should be 
K revised and amended and bye-laws 
added. e usual business of the association was 
got peal gf as early as possible, each sittting being 
prolonged for the purpose, so as to allow sufficient 
time for a full discussion of the draft. As might 
have been expected, most interest was felt in the 


A few of the brethren were anxious to admit none 
but close-communion churches, others wished to 
leave the churches free to decide the communion 
question for themselves, but to admit none whose 
membership was not confined to Baptist believers, 
It was finally agreed, by a majority of 42 to 25, to 
admit such churches in the North of England as 
hold what are commonly called Evangelical doc- 
trines, have none but a Baptist minister, immerse 
believers upon a profession of faith, allow no other 


rules of the.association. This leaves an open door 
for such as do not insist upon believers’ baptism as 
an absolute condition of membership. While the 
discussion was outspoken, it was courteous and frater- 
nal, It was resolved that in future there should be 
a moderator and vice-moderator chosen by the 
session. The vice-moderator of one year to be, 
whenever practicable, the moderator of the follow- 
ing year, and to be alternately a minister and a 
layman. The letters from the churches showed a 
net increase of 107 upon twenty-eight churches 
reporting. The report of the committee detailed 
the work done by the association, and especially 
the home mission work. The circular letter was 
written by the Rev. W. Priter, of Middlesbro’, on 
the aggressive work of the churches. The 
association sermon was preached by the Rev. 
H. Moore, of Stockton, on Hebrews xi. 8. 
Several resolutions were passed on important 
ublic questions; amongst others were the fol- 
owing :—(1.) Thanks to Edward Miall, Esq., 
for the able manner in which he had introduced 
the Disestablishment question into the House of 
Commons, and his many other valuabie services, and 
pledging the ministers and messengers to the 
strenuous use of all proper means for liberatin 
religion from state patronage and control. (2. 
petition in favour of the repeal of the 25th Clause 
of the 7 8 ra of 1870. 2 A 
tition against the inequality and injurious effects 
ot the pro 3 detached Sunday-schools 
and -schools. The proceedings of the session 
were * to à close by a well-attended Home 
Mission Wield. at which Mr. Alderman Strachan, 
of South Shiel resided. The following is a list 
of the speakers and subjects. The Rev. J. Mursell— 
Baptists and Ritualism ; Rev. P. W. Grant—The 
relationship of Baptist to other churches; Rev. J. 
E. Cracknell—Methods of evangelisation; Rev. G. 
T. Ennals—Our work in the towns; Rev. J. Brooks 
—Our work in the villages. 


We have no space to report the annual meetings 
of other associations. At the session of the Wilts 
and East Somerset Baptist Association the state- 
ment of home mission work was encouraging, but 
accounts had been received from some of the mis- 
sion districts as to the spread of Ritualism, and the 
determined effort made by ‘‘ parson and squire ” to 
root out Dissent trom certain rural parishes. The 
returns of baptisms during the year were dis- 
couragingly small, and in view of this fact it was 


resolved that the evening of Sunday, June 8th, be 
e 


set apart for special prayer, either instead of th 

. 
The to the 

ciation showed an increase of some flity church 

members in the district churches ; that for Oxford- 

shire showed a small net increase, and a letter was 


ado on The Position and ts of Non- 
ormity in Villages. The re relative to the 
Bucks Baptist churches showed that there had been 


but little progress made during the year, as there 
was only a clear increase of five. At the meeting 
of the Notts, Derby, and Lincoln Baptist Associa- 
tion, the Rev. W. Woods, of Nottingham, pre- 
siding, the arrangements having been made relative 
to home and foreign missions, several resolutions 
were adopted upon public questions—the Education 
Act, the ra of Sunday-schools, Mr. Plimsoll’s 
bill on loss of life at sea, and disestablishment. At 
the concluding public meeting the Rev. T. 03 
of Swanwick, gave an address on Political Dis- 


at next year, and the Rev. Dr. Stock was chosen as | senters,” showing that politics, in so far ag they 


seek the advancement of truth and righteousness, 
must be a branch of the religious duty of all good 
and earnest men. The Rev. J. H. Lummis, of 
Boston, spoke on The Conversion of Children,” 
and pleaded for their wise and judicious training 
and early introduction to the ordinances of religion. 
The Rev. H. Platten, of Nottingham, addressed 
the assembly on Our Church meetings,” pointing 
out their true ideal, and the way in which the 
could and would become a source of interest an 
profit to all earnest and right-minded persons. 


NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
AYLESBURY. 


On Thursday, May 29, the memorial stone of the 
new Congregational Church at Hale Leys, Ayles- 
bury, was laid by J. K. Welch, Esq., J.P., of Lon- 
don, in presence of a large assemblage. Previous 
to the ceremony a cold collation was provided in 
the Corn Exchange, at which the leading Noncon- 
formists of the town ard neighbourhood were pre- 
sent. The Rev. E. H. Simpson, the pastor of the 
— 7 1 occupied the chair, and besides him 
were Mr. J. K. Welch, the Rev. J. Guinness 
Rogers, B. A., of Clapham, and the Rev. W. J. 


rule which relates to the breadth of the constitution. { 


form of baptism by the officers, or in their places of 
worship, and are admitted in accordance with the 


Gates, of Masborough. The company then ad- 


| journed to the site for the new church, where there 


was a goodly assemblage of people. After a hymn 
and prayer the — raised to its intended 
position, with a jar containing a number of news- 
3 Ait and a parchment document containing a 

istory of the church, which dates back from 1707. 
Mr. J. Kemp Welch then performed his part of 
the ceremony, and the stone having been lowered 
to its place and declared to be well and truly 
laid, he gave a short address, and concluded by 
saying that the silver trowel which the committee 
had 12 to him he would treasure up and 
hand down to his successors as a proof of the sym- 
pathy he felt for Congregationalist principles. 

The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers then addressed the 
assembly, and said that what they had to look to 
was the end for which the building was raised, and 
the work which they expected to be done in it. 
He \asked them for afew moments to think what 
this country would be without its churches, its 
meeting-houses, or its chapels. Suppose all the 
influences they had brought to bear on the people 
were extinct; suppose the buildings on behalf 
of truth and righteousness, and purity and bene- 
volence, were swept away ; suppose all institutions 
connected with them were to pass into oblivion— 
what guarantee would there be for the purity and 
morality of the nation, for the maintenance of 
Christian faith, and for the maintenance of the 
happy influences which Christianity brought to 
bear upon all classes of society? There were those 
who would extinguish the truth, cast discredit on 
the Book in which it was contained, and destroy 
man’s faith in the God to whom this building 
was erected. It seemed to him of exceedingly 
small importance that the building should be re- 
tained if it were to be appropriated to any other 
purpose than that to which they were about to 
consecrate it. He had seen among some of the 
speculations of our modern thinkers a grand pro- 
position or rather a grand vision of some glerious 
time in which this nation would be emancipated 
from the tyranny or bondage by which it was op- 
pressed, of faith in any doctrine, in any Gospel, or 
even in any God. And these writers anticipated a 
time when we should have. these buildings appro- 
a for grand and gloriousends. Science would 

taught in them, concerts given, meetings held 
for the 22 of women’s rights, and all such 
views. e days of intellect would have come. 
All he would say was, sooner let these buildings 
be razed to the ground, sooner let every stone be 
taken from its kindred stone and let all be con- 
sumed by the fires of destruction than they should 
be used for any purpose except the one grand pur- 
pose of preaching the —. of the Lord Jesus. 
(Cheers.) He did not say that these buildings 
might not be used under certain circumstances for 
work of a general character. He did not mean to 
say they would be desecrated if, under special cir- 
cumstances, they were used for the diffusion of 
intelligence and morality amongst the people. But 
he did say, if they were to cease to be used for the 
one thing to which all else ought to be subservient, 
if the great object for which they were built was to 
be forgotten, and instead of being places of worship 
they were to become halls of science, or simply 
places of ar ype instruction, he would rather not 
see them built at all. Congregationalists were no 
enemies of science. They had always taken part in 
the work of enlightening the people. It was in no 
spirit of ry yw to the spread of knowledge 
that he spoke, but he was not going to have these 
things put into the place of that which was more 
recious. He would have no substitute for the 
Gos No truth was equal, in his view, to 
the wondrous truth, God is love, and no work to 
which these buildings could be put would atone 
for the neglect of that one work, beyond and above 
all others, the work of winning souls to Christ. 
They should understand they were building a Dis- 
senting chapel, a Protestant church, but above all 
a Christian place of worship. They were Dis- 
senters by necessity. Tney did not want to be 
Dissenters. The law fo them into Dissent. 
When it ceased its improper attempt to raise a 
standard they would cease to be Dissenters. They 
had no love for Dissent, They were more anxious 


to find points on which to agree with other people 


r 
f 


than they were to differ. They were Dissenters by 
reason of the law which made the Established 
Church. They were Protestants, also, for a similar 
reason. They protested because of the presence in 
the visible church of Christ of a most deadly error. 
When it was attempted to build up the power of 
priestcraft, loyalty to Christ and love for the truth 
solemnly compelled them to 1 But they were 
Christians, and they all wished to be Christians by 
spontaneous love and the action of believing hearts. 
They were Christians in common with all those who 
loved the Lord, no matter to what community they 
belonged, and greater to them than Dissent, and 
greater to them and grander and brighter than the 
politics of parties, was charity, which was the basis 
of all true religion. He believed that in the 
Church against whose errors they were com 
to protest, there were those who loved the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth, men about 
whom he could not help feeling that, wide as was 
the breach between him and them, there was 
et between him and them a bond of union 
in Christ Jesus. Still, he did not for a moment 
suppose that love and respect for these men 
exempted him from protesting against their 
stem. It was in the full spirit of Chris- 
tian charity that this building had been erected. 
In conclusion, he said that cursed by want of faith, 
by want of freedom, France remained to this hour 
an awful example of a nation which had cast Puri- 
tanism from it. The power of Rome was growing; 
she was troubling most of the Protestant nations of 
Europe, defying even the embattled strength of 
Germany. as she to be allowed to conquer the 
English nation again? On Nonconformists, to a 
great extent, depended the answer. Their Evan- 
gelical brethren were er 2 ushed out of 
the Church of England, an is belief was, the ne- 
cessity was before them of making a determined 
stand against the insidious approaches of the foe, 
and like Hannibal vowing ‘‘eternal hatred to 
Rome.” So might they promote English freedom 
and English Protestantism, and extend the glory 
of English Christianity. (Cheers.). 

A large number of little girls and ladies then 
placed purses on the stone, the total being 4130. 8s. 

A public meeting was held in the evening in the 
Corn Exchange, which was pretty well filled. The 
Rev. E. H. Simpson occupied the chair. 

Mr. Platt, the Secretary, made the financial 
statement. He showed that since November, when 
the proposal to erect a chapel originated, up till 
Wednesday night, ſthe amount raised was 1,406/. 7s. 
7d. ; adding the amount contributed on the opening 
day the total was 1,819/. 15s. 7d. The cost of the 
new building is estimated at 2,600/., and the 
speaker expressed a hope that the place would be 
opened free of debt. Thechurch will be in the 
early Gothic style, and is intended to accommodate 
about 750 people. 


Mr. R. W. Dale has returned to England with 
invigorated health after a five months’ journey in 
Egypt and Palestine. 

The autumnal meetings of the Baptist Union 
will be held at Nottingham in the week beginning 
October 18th. 

Mr. Orsman acknowledges the receipt of the muni- 
ficent donation of 1,C00/. for the Golden-lane Mission 
from An Unknown Friend.” 

The Rev. W. M. Punshon, the well-known Wes- 
leyan minister, returned to England on Tuesday last 
week by the Sarmatian from Quebec. 

The Marquis of Cholmondeley, who is a popular 
preacher, conducts religious services in his private 
church at the Priory, St. Helen’s, during the 
summer months. The services for the present 
season commenced last Sunday. 

The Rev. William Henry Payne (Regent’s-park 
College), formerly of Presteign, after six years’ de- 
voted and successful labour at Worstead, Norfolk, 
has accepted the hearty and unanimous invitation 
of the church, and subsequently the cordial and 
unanimous invitation of the congregation, worship- 
om in the Baptist chapel, Bugbrook-with-Hay- 

ord, near Weedon, Northamptonshire. 

The Rev. J. C. Bedolfe, who last year was under 
the painful necessity of resigning his church at 
Falmouth in consequence of utter prostration of 
health, resulting from the relaxing intluence of the 
climate, and who has since been residingat Bangor, 
North Wales, has received a very earnest and 
unanimous invitation to become once more the 
pred of the Independent church in the city of 

imerick, Ireland, which he resigned some twelve 
years ago, but not seeing his way clear to its accep- 
tance, has declined the call. 

Burnt ASH-LANE, Lez, S.E.—Prior to the erec- 
tion of a new chapel in connection with the Con- 
8 church at Blackheath, the Lecture-hall 
in Burnt Ash-lane was opened for worship on the 
8th inst., when sermons were preached, in the 
morning by the Rev. Joseph Beazley, of Black- 
heath, and in the evening by the Rev. D. Katterns, 
of 1 The attendance at both services was 
most satisfactory 


THE PRIMITIVE METHODIST CONFERENCE has been 
held during the past week, at Tonbridge Chapel, 
Euston-road, ge the fifty-fourth annual session. 
The Rev. S. Antliff was elected president by 
acclamation, and the Rev. T. Newell, vice-president. 
At Thursday’s sitting, the reports of the missionary 
and finance committees were read. The contri- 
butions for missionary purposes amounted to £32,257. 
lls. Id. In the evening a meeting was held in the 
Conference Chapel in aid of the Metropolitan Chapel- 
building Fund, The usual denominational bu i ; 
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has been transacted at the daily sittings. A con- 
siderable number of young men were received. The 
book-room report showed that the sale of connexional 
hymn-books had been 47,268; of Sunday-school 
hymn-books, 43,163 ; and of revival hymn-books, 
20,032 


Great Bripcr.—An interesting service was held 
in Salem Chapel on Monday, May 19, in connec- 
tion with the recognition of the Rev. T. Lord as 
the pastor of the church. Tea was served to about 
two hundred friends in the schoolroom, and after- 
wards a public meeting was held, under the presi- 
dency of J. Rutherford, Esq., of Birmingham, 
Excellent and appropriate addresses were delivered 
by the chairman and the pastor, followed by the 
Revs. T. Ma of Smethwick, J. Wilcox, of 
Gornal, B. C. Young, of Coseley, W. Whewell, of 
Coventry, and A. E. Lord, of Hersham. 

THe LonDON CONGREGATIONAL Union.—The 
first conference of this new organisation will be 
held at six o’clock, at Finsbury C “ge on Tuesday 
evening, June 17th. The general object of the 
union is to bring the London churches into some- 
what closer contact, in the manner of the county 
unions. A paper is to be read by Mr. White, of 
Kentish Town, ‘‘On Some of the ts pr 
Forces of Congregationalism in London,” after 
which gentlemen from each of the four quarters of 
the metropolis will describe the present state of 
affairs in their own neighbourhood, and offer prac- 
tical suggestions. The conference will consist of 
the pastors of the churches and 1 ow chosen by 
thé churches, in the proportion of one to every 
twenty-five members. he ery of Finsbury 
Chapa will be open to the public. 

IMBLEDON.—The opening services of the new 
Congregational iron church, St. George’s-road, 
Wimbledon, were held on Tuesday, May Two 
masterly and impressive sermons were preached on 
the occasion, that in the morning oy the Rev. Dr. 
M‘Auslane, and that in the evening by the Rev. E. 
Paxton Hood. The Revs. J. F. Poulter, B. A., 
W. Farrer, LL. B., T. C. Hine, E. T. Egg, C. 
Dukes, M. A., and other ministers, took part in the 
services. At 2.30 a cold collation, in a marquee, 
was partaken of by a large number of ministers and 
friends, not only from the neighbourhood but also 
from in and around London; after which the 
chair was taken by G. F. Dickenson, Esq., of Sur- 
biton, whose opening speech was one of hearty 
congratulation and encouragement. The Revs. A. 
Buzacott, B.A., and G. Nicholson, B.A., havi 
welcomed the pastor, the Rev. J. E. Tunmer an 
also Mrs. Tunmer, to the county, Mr. Tunmer re- 
sponded with a statement of his reasons for deciding 
to settle and labour at Wimbledon, &. Among 
the succeeding speakers were the Revs. C. Dukes, 
E. T. ee, and Messrs. Carvell Williams, T. Wick- 
ham, W. F. oe lg * Major Phillips. The aa 
was exceedingly fine, the congregations good, an 
= contributions most liberal, — Ah to about 

SuRREY CHAPEL.—An advertisement relative to 

the laying of the foundation stone of Christ Church, 
Lambeth, in perpetuation of Surrey Chapel, appears 
elsewhere. r. Morley, M.P., will officiate at the 
ceremony on the 26th inst., which will be followed 

a conversazione and public meeting at Surrey 
Chapel, the Earl of Shaftesbury in the chair. Our 

ers are familiar with the circumstances which 
have brought about the removal from Surrey 
Chapel, and the purchase of the new and valuable 
site at the junction of the Kennington and West- 
minster-hridge roads. The total cost of the free- 
hold (8,200/.) has been contributed generously by 
persons of all ranks and shades of political and 
religious opinion, and the Rev. Newman Hall 
makes an appeal to the religious public in aid of the 
cost of the new buildings. About 12,000/. is still 
needed. Towards this the pastor of the chapel 
wishes to raise 5,000/. by the day the foundation- 
stone is laid. He is confident of being able to get 
3,000/. through his own endeavours, and the other 
2, 000l. he wishes to be collected by his flock. 
Among those who have subscribed to the perpetua- 
tion of Surrey Chapel are the Duchess of Argyll, 
the Marquis of Westminster, Earl Russell, Earl of 
Shaftesbury, the Countess of Gainsborough, Lord 
Ebury, Lady Augusta Stanley, Miss Florence 
Nightingale, Mr. Justice Lush, the Lord Mayor, 
Sir Titus Salt, the Deans of Gloucester and Chester, 
Colonel Beresford, M.P., and several other mem- 
bers of Parliament. The success of the undertaking 
is mostly due to the unwearied exertions of the 
Rev. Newman Hall, who, besides devoting nearly 
the whole of his time to the movement, has given 
500/. in money. | 


Correspondence, 


—— Sa 
VOLUNTARYISM AND LARGE TOWN 
POPULATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

DEAR Sin, —- May I be allowed to trouble you for help 
ina difficulty which, as Nonconformists, has frequently 
been experienced by myself and some of my friends 
here ? 

Being occasionally engaged in discussions in this town 
with Churchmen and others, on questions touching the 
relations between Church and State, we often, hear a 
charge brought against Dissent, to which we feel our. 
selves unable to reply conclusively, and which, as far as 
we can ascertain, is not satisfactorily dealt with in any 
publication on the subject, either of the Liberation 
Society, or of independent advocates of Nonconformity. 


The charge to which I refer, involves a serious objec- 
tion against Voluntaryism --no less than the imputation 
of failure in its practical operation in one important 
direction ; viz., ministration to the poorer populations 
of our large towns. Facts seem to give colour to the 
objection ; and it is, indeed, the only argument against 
Voluntaryism, and in favour of the State Church from 
a religious point of view, to which I cannot find a suffi- 
cient reply; but, believing thoroughly as I do in the 
principles of Nonconformity, I cannot but think that 
there must be some categorical answer that may be 
given to this objection, and one in fact that will com- 
pletely refute it. Impressed with this belief, I apply 
to you in the hope that you will be able and willing to 
supply me with the true answer, or at least direct me to 
some publication where such answer may be found. Or 
perhaps, Sir, you might see your way to devote an 
article in your journal to the consideration of the objec- 
tion. Your doing so would doubtless be productive of 
good result, and at all events tend to set at rest the 
doubts of many Nonconformists here and elsewhere, 
who, like myself, have frequently had the accusation 
hurled in their teeth, and not known how to answer it. 


The following is the argument or objection against 
voluntaryism, stated as plainly as I can give it :— 

It is stated that Dissenters abandon those districts in 
_our large towns which, having been once fashionable, 
become inhabited by a poorer class, leaving them 
entirely to the ministrations of the Established Church, 
and building new chapels for the well-to-do Nonconfor- 
mist populations in the fresh localities they remove to. 
As far as my experience goes, facts confirm this state- 
ment. Districts which had formerly, when wealthier 
people inhabited them, Dissenting places of worship, 
are now left by the Nonconformists without any mini- 
stration of religion ; their old chapels situated in such 
districts are given up, and in their stead new and more 
splendid edifices are erected in the more fashionable 
localities whither the former wealthier inhabitants of 
the now poorer districts have removed to. Thus, it is 
said, Dissenting chapels migrate with their fashionable 
congregations, always following their wealthy sup- 
porters. The old districts, ao abandoned because they 
are now populated by the poor, are left to the ministra- 
tions of the Established Church, the old churches 
situated in them not only being still maintained, but 
also, as the poor population increases, new churches 
being erected to supply its requirements in localities 
where a respectable Dissenter would hardly care to set 
his foot. 


Now, so far as Liverpool is concerned, this is perfectly 
true, and we are constantly being taunted with the 
facts. I could mention quite a number of Dissenting 
places of worship which have been given up within the 
last few years, and their congregations have had new 
chapels built in the suburbs where they have gone to 
reside from the lower parts of the town. And it must 
be remembered that the chapels have not been closed 
because the population in their immediate neighbour- 
hoods has become thinner or more scanty than formerly. 
On the contrary, it has become more dense, but of a 
poorer and lower class, a class which certainly needs 
religious services as much as any; and here the Esta- 
blished Church, although it does increase its edifices, 
cannot accommodate the masses who require the Gospel 
preached to them, but who are abandoned by volun- 
taryism. 

Such, then, are the facts so far as Liverpool is oon 
cerned ; and although my own experience of other large 
towns is not sufficient to enable me to speak positively 
with regard to them, yet I believe it is so elsewhere. 
These facts are being constantly cast in our teeth by 
advocates of the Establishment, and they are pointed 
to as evidence of what is alleged to be the essential 
weakness of voluntaryism—its necessary concomitant, 
that it must follow its wealthy patrons who maintain 
Dissent in temporal things. On the other hand, the 
Establishment being independent of the precarious 
sources of voluntaryism, is able to maintain and multiply 
its churches in the lowest neighbourhoods, and thus to 
minister to the spiritual wants of the poor and needy in 
densely-populated districts. In this respect, at least, 
the Establishment may justly be called the church of 
the poor, for its sanctuaries are built at their own 
doors, and are now to a great extent free; while Dissent 
has abandoned them, and followed the well-to-do and 
respectable. And the Establishmentarians argue from 
these facts that, were the Church of England separated 
from the State, it also would be unable to maintain its 
churches in the midst of our poor populations, and would 
have to give them up just as Dissent has done—an in- 
ference that the experience of the Free Churches in our 
large towns seems to warrant, 


Now, Sir, how are we to deal with these facts, and 
give an answer to the very formidable objection based 
upon them? When called upon to reply to it myself, 
the only way I have been enabled to do so is by urging 
exceptional circumstances in the particular cases men- 
tioned of chapels which have been closed; or else by 
retorting with the charge that the Establishment ex- 
cludes the poor from many of its edifices by the pew 
system (a system, however, at which Dissenters, living 
in glass houses, cannot throw stones). But such replies 
do not satisfy my mind ; nor will they silence our oppo- 
nents ; nor convince those who but for this objection 
would be converts to yoluntaryism, and there are not a 


— Y 


few, to my knowledge, to whom ‘it is the stumbling- 
block. 

I am aware that this objection in another form has 
been attempted to be met thus: there is no place that 
voluntary Christianity cannot reach ; it sends missions 
to the heathen in remote lands; and is it, then, to be 
supposed that there are many spots in our own civilised 
land it cannot penetrate, much less those lying right 
at our own doors? Now this is excellent theorising, 
but nothing more; for here are these facts staring us 
in the face—the closed chapels in the low and crowded 
neighbourhoods (one in this town was turned into a 
low dance-house until suppressed by the authorities, 
another is now a working men's club house, and so on); 
and, again, the new edifices in the more fashionable 
suburbs—which seems to be the complement of the 
other fact, and must be taken in connection with it. 
How are we to reconcile our theory with these facts? 
How shall we make it appear, in spite of them, that 
voluntary Christianity does accomplish what we claim 
for it? Does it not thus rather seem to desert the poor 
and needy and the depraved, who most require the 
Gospel preached to them, in order to minister to the 
rich and respectable who patronise and support it! 

The maintenance of town missions by Nonconformists 
will not help us much to overcome the difficulty. How- 
ever it may be in other towns, in Liverpool at least 
Church Scripture-readers do more work among the poor 
than Dissenting town missionaries. Indeed, if both 
display equal earnestness, it must necessarily follow that 
the work of the Church missionaries will be more suc. 
cessfully carried on than that of the Dissenters, because 
the churches which send out Scriptare-readers are 
situated generally in the very heart of their districts, 
and are thus so many centres of influence, their doors 
standing open to receive thoss whom the Bible-readers 
may induce to attend. These churches are on the spot, 
on the very scene of their mission labours, On the 
other hand, the Dissenting missionaries labour under a 
great disadvantage, because the chapels of the congre- 
gations which maintain them aro situated at a distance, 
in more respectable localities, where the poor cannot be 
induced to attend them. The influence of these places 
of worship is thus not felt where their town missionaries 
labour, and the good the latter are able to do will be 
proportionately less than that of those whose churches 
are situated in the immediate neighbourhoods of their 
work! 

No, Sir, apart from all this, there stand the faots that 
Dissenting chapels are given up when their localities 
become low and crowded, and the preaching of religion 
is the more needed; while the wealthier part of 
congregations go elsewhere, and build new structures 
for their own accommodation ; but the churches of th e 
Establishment remain in the low and populous districts, 
and new ones are built, or clf&ipels of ease opened, as 
their populations increase still more. 

This, then, is the objection which presents such difii- 
culty to myself and others. Jt is agrave objection, and 
one we should meet fairly and honestly. Believing 
heartily in the principle of voluntaryism in religion, 1 
feel certain this objection can be met, honestly, fairly, 
and fully. There must be an answer to it, if the prin- 
ciples we hold be true at all. What then, is the answer 
Both for my own satisfaction, and that of my friends 
and others unknown to me, who have had to bear the 
accusation stated above; and also that we may be in a 
position to give a conclusive reply to our opponents who 
cast the charge at us, and so remove the reproach which 
we as Dissenters have to suffer, I am most anxious to 
know what is the true answer to this objection. 

Can you, Sir, help us out of the difficulty? If, as 
already suggested, you could devote an article to the 
consideration of it, it would, with the wide knowledge 
of facts you could bring to bear on the subject, greatly 
assist Nonconformists here and elsewhere who now find 
it hard to hold the ground against the attacks of the 
Church party; and so advance the cause wi have at 
heart. Apologising for the length of this letter. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 


Liverpool. J. QUAIL. 


| THE DAILY NEWS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


_ §mm,—It strikes me that some of your correspondents 
are a little too hard, not to say unjust, to the Daily 
News. They have preferred against it one of the com- 
monest complaints made by almost every class in the 
community against nearly every journal. That is, that 
sufficient attention is not paid to their especial interests. 
If you look at an article in the Cornhill Magasine of 
this month on the French newspaper press you will 
find that complaint to have been just as rife more than 
two hundred years ago as it is now, and that the editor 
did then what every wise editor will do now—he paid 
no attention to it, but conducted his journal according 
to his own judgment. 

The case of the Daily News is not, I think, an argu- 
ment in favour of a narrow-class ne That 
journal has broad sympathies; it has done magni- 
ficent work for the Liberal cause, including a most 
upright and able advocacy of those educational 
and ecclesiastical measures which are supported 
by the extreme members of that party: this, 
with its unbounded enterprise, has secured to 
it its present high positioc. What is proposed to 


be substituted for it? A paper of narrower sympathies, 
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mainly the organ of a class and of a class that certainly 
will not support it—that, I may be excused for saying, 
cares very little indeed for its own literature, and not 
very much for literature of any kind. Any person who 
should choose to risk his money in attempting to found 
a Nonconformist daily newspaper would take the first 
step on the road to ruin. It is very well to advise that 
this should be done. Will the people who give the 
advice risk every penny that they are worth to back 
the ad vice 
As a reader of the Daily News, it seems to me that 
that journal caters, like other journals, for the class 
that gives to it, on the whole, the most support. It 
ignores no public movement or set of public meetings. 
Certainly it does not report the proceedings of Convo- 
cation at great length, and the great Nonconformist 
s ocieties get small space allotted to them; but I should 
imagine that the ordinary readers of the Daily News 
care very little either for Convocation or for the Non- 
conformist societies. Those who do care can read such 
news in the Guardian, the Nonconfurmis, and other 
class journals. I admit the force, however, of 
some of your correspondents’ remarks, for instance, 
of the observations that have been made as to the 
extent of space which the Daily News devotes to races. 
Now, I never went to a race in my life, and shall never 
go to one, but suppose that such information is popular 
with a large majority of Daily News readers! Perhaps 
some of your correspondents have no idea of the 
wide interest taken in such matters. As an illus- 
tration I can inform them that the weekly circulation 
of the Sporting Life is upwards of 90,000, and that in 
extraordinary cases the sale has risen to a quarter of a 
million, and this is only one out of several sporting 
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regretted and apparently severe step with reference 
tothe men. The possibility of an imperious mandate 
issuing from the headquarters of the union that the 
men were to strike without an advance of wages, left 
them no alternative ; though it seems no such awful 
catastrophe had been threatened. The utmost that had 
already been done was a modest request of a rise of a 
shilling, and this was met by a refusal at first, and 
afterwards a reluctant compliance. And might we not 
be at the merey of the men! And—but enough. 
Seriously these apprehensions were a complete bugbear. 

Anything more absurd that the paltry pretext for 
the dismission of the men was never invented even by 
a special pleader. It was done in the interests of the 
public, forsooth! And the roading of this candid 
epistle by Mr. Stansfeld elicited landlord cheers and 
the woll done” of the Standard. 

Now, Sir, what does the House think the working 
men of England say about such paltering with their 
interests? Is it possible that Lon. members imagine 
that the contemptuous disregard of notions and in- 
guiries made on behalf of the toiling millions by their 
friends in the House is unheeded by them? If so, it is 
high time they were undeceived. Those of us who mix 
a good deal among working men are often filled with 
anxiety and alarm at the manifestations which we 
witness of a growing contempt for constitutional modes 
of redress. A feeling is taking possession of them very 
much akin to despair. I wish Mr. Gladstone could 
have heard the prolonged cheers which greeted the only 
revolutionary utterance from Mr. Arch I ever detected 
at the great conference of agricultural labourers last 
week. I am quite sure it would not have been lost 
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inaccuracies into which he has fallen, I will, with your 
permission, as a Nonconformist of Reading, and as one 
of the trustees to whom I presume he alludes, venture 
to give a brief outline of the history of the school, and 
also say a word or two in reference to the working of 
the institution which forms the subject of his criticism 
—not so much by way of rejoinder as to state the facts 
and then let others judge if the Nonvonformists of 
Reading have been “sold,” as suggested. 


The Reading School was founded in 1487 by Abbot 
Thorne, under the direction of Henry VII., who pro- 
vided the headmaster with an annual stipend of 10/., 
and set apart the ground floor beneath the present 
town hall as a school house. Both the building and 
endowment formed part of an obsolete charity known 
at that time as the Hospital or Almshouse of St. John. 

This building was used for school purposes until 
1781, and the stipend was paid to the master by the 
abbot for the time being, until the dissolution of Read- 
ing Abbey in 1539, when Henry VIII. charged the 
amount upon the Manor of Cholsey, which had formed 
a portion of the Abbey estates. 


Under the charter of Elizabeth the 3 became 
payable by the Corporation of Reading, to whom 
certain Crown rents were surrendered in consideration 
of the corporation assuming the obligation, and at the 
same time the privilege of ‘‘nominating, electing, 
appointing, fand removing the headmaster,” was also 
vested in the corporation. The charter of Elizabeth 
remains in full force to this day, having been confirmed 
in these respects by the Reading School Act of 
1867.” 

Archbishop Laud, who was a native of Reading and 


upon the Premier. 


journals. When, Sir, Nonconformists take such inte- 
rest in Nonconformist politics as other people take 
in races, you will find that full justice will bedone to their 
proceedings in the Daily News and all other journals. 
I do think that the Diily News commits an error of 
judgment in giving so much space to sporting matter, 
and that, so far, itis exercising a bad influence, but this 
is Only one mistake. There may be another in the fear- 
ful reports of the Tichborne case, but when people read 
them what, are you to say | 

I give these hints in the hope of toning down a 
little of the dissatisfaction of your correspondents. 

IT am, yours, &0. 
A LIBERAL. 

June 9. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND LABOURERS’ 
GRIEVANCES. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


8in,—You have more than once expressed a kindly 
fooling towards the pati@it toilers of our fields. In 


There would have been henceforth 
fewer instances of official superciliousness when ques- 
tions touching the great heart of the masses were asked 
on their bebalf. The truth is our political leaders are 
too prone to shut themselves up ina sort of fool's 
paradise. They seem to assume that those six hundred 
young gentlemen, landlords, and millionaires, whom 
they move amongst and speak to night after night, are 
really the English nation. This is the origin of half 
our troubles. The naked fact is that not a tithe of the 
real thought of this country is represented in Parlia- 
ment. Nineteen -twentieths of the legislation which is 
carried on is outside the sympathies of the people at 
large. Their feeling is that they have neither part nor 
lot in the matter. 

Now this is every way disastrous. The bone and 
sinew of our country are being driven away. The in- 
sensate folly which this highway board despotism serves 
to illustrate, is decimating the ranks of the field 
labourers. Invitations of the most pressing and allu- 
ring character come to them from all parts of the world. 
And much as our peasantry cleave to the old home, they 


educated at the school, gave, in the reign of Charles I., 
a rent charge of 200/. per annum, charged upon a 
farm at Bury, to various charitable uses, assigning 
te two-twentieths” ot such income as an addition to the 
master’s salary. From the increased annual value of 
the estate; the master’s income from this source may be 
now estimated at nearly 50/. per annum, which, with 
the sum of 10. payable by the corporation under the 
Charter of Elizabeth, raises the present value of the 
endowment to the headmaster to about 60“. per 
annum, 

Archbishop Laud also appointed as visitors of the 
school the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, for the time 
being, with the warden of All Souls and the president 
of St. John’s, Oxford, for the time being. 

Another benefactor to the Reading School was Sir 
Thomas White, also a native of Reading, and who 
was Lord Mayor of London and founder of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. He founded, in 1557, two scholarships 
of the annual value of 100/. each tenable at St. John’s 
College for five years. 

The School House, which was afterwards the scene of 


common with every true philanthropist you have felt 
unable to withhold from the present movement amongst 
them for a better social and political position, your 
hearty sympathy. It is cause for infinite thankfulness 
that while episcopal maledictions and aristocratic 


are forced by their depressing circumstances to accept 
them. Yes, they are going. The manhood of England 
is leaving it. The very men whom above all others 
we need to develope our resources, and, if occasion 
demands, to defend our homesteads, are going off by 


Dr. Valpy’s labours, was purchased bya public sub- 
scription, commenced in 1771, for the purpose of ex- 
tending the usefulness of the school, and was vested in 
trustees— the trustees being the visitors for the time being 


denunciations have been showered upon the awakening 
hinds, the Nonconformist press has been unanimous in 
bidding them God speed. 

I have felt extreme thankfulness also in discovering 
among the Nonconformist ministry a great deal of latent 
sympathy with the labourers. And in not a few cases 
something more pronounced has been forthcoming. I 
hardly knew while at the Leamington Conference of 
agricultural workmen last week, whether most to envy 
or admire the hearty and invaluable service rendered to 
the Union by one of the Congregational ministers 
there, the Rev. Mr. Attenborough. 

At the cost of much misrepresentation and abuse, 


thousands to swell the triumphs of Brother Jonathan. 
If private individuals cannot be legally prevented from 


. body 's doing so. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


ARTHUR CLAYDEN, 
Faringdon, June 4, 1873.} 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


an oppression which tends to this public calamity, I 
enter my solemn protest as a ratepayer against a 


Sin, Vour correspondent, Mr. J. McDoigall, in his 


— 


appointed under Laud’s will, and the Mayor of Reading 
for the time being. 

Ten years later, Dr. Valpy, at his own cost, made 
considerable additions to what had then become the 
new school premises, in consequebce of the inconve- 
nience which was found to arise from the old schoolroom 
being situated beneath the Town Hall. 

After; the retirement of Dr. Valpy the school gra- 
dually declined, till at the time of the inquiry of the 
Schools Commission, held at the school house in 1866, 
there were only two pupils on the roll. Shortly after 
which the school was closed, and the Reading School 
Act of 1867 was promoted by the Corporation of 
Reading 


letter of last week, has fallen into an error in saying 
that Mr, Gladstone's estimate of the amount which 
wonld have to be given in the process of disestablish- 
ment to the ministers, members, and patrons of the 
Church of England is not original,” and as proof refers 
to a similar statement made by Mr. Disraeli in a speech 
delivered at Manchester in the spring of 1872. But if 
your correspondent will refer to Mr. Gladstone's speech 
when addressing a portion of his constituents at Orms- 
kirk, October 2lst, 1868, he will find that Mr. Glad- 
stone then repeated what he had previously stated in 
the House of Commons, via, That if we attempted to 
disestablish the Church of England on the same prin- 
ciples as we ought certainly to proceed in Ireland; 
that is, with a perfect regard for vested interests, a 
careful regard for property rights, and for private and 
recent endowments, the effect of that would be that the 
Church of England, in commencing her ‘existence as a 
voluntary society, would, if they took stock, commence 
with 80,000, 000“. or 90,000, 000“.“ (millions) “in her 


he has fearlessly sided with the labourers and giver 
them no stinted support. And he has his reward. 
While others seem languishing for want of heart or 
dying of respectability, he appears to be blest with an 
earnest and energetic following, and contributing a 
fair share towards the vitalising of that fair but feeble 
town. 

But this is a digression. I took up my pen not to 
laud a brother worker in an unpopular cause, but to 
say a few plain words about the treatment of what 
may be called people's questions by their friends in 
the House of Commons. 

Among such questions it may be remembered that 
one was asked by Mr. Auberon Herbert a week or two 
ago, respecting the action of our Highway Board dis- 
I Harris 
and Wheeler, on account of their being members of 
the Labourers’ Union. 

The answer given by Mr. Stansfeld was a letter 


Under this Act the proceeds of the old school pro- 
perty, and the funds and property of an obsolete 
charity known as John Kendrick's Loan Fund, became 
vested in the trustees indicated by the scheme for the 
purpose of resuscitating the school. These funds were 
supplemented by public contributions to the extent of 
nearly 10,000/., exclusive of several scholarships given 
by local gertlemen tenable at the school and also at 
the universities. 

The school is by the Act placed under the manage- 
ment of thirteen trustees, consisting of the Mayor of 
Reading for the time being, the six aldermen of the 
borough for the time being, the vicars for the time being 
of the three parishes of St. Mary, St. Giles, and St. 
Lawrence, Reading; and three councillors of the 
borough, to be from time to time elected by the council. 

An eligible site of nearly thirteen acres was secured 
by the trustees some little time after the passing of the 
Act. Plans were prepared by Mr. Waterhouse; and 


received from the clerk of the board, which the right 
hon. gentleman read to the House, Of course it was 
received by members as conclusive, and the worthy 
member for Nottingham was almost made to appear 
ridiculous. This testimony was not, however, worth 
the paper it was written on. The writer of that letter, 
which was so worded as to convey an impression utterly 
were the truth, is the legal adviser and clerk of our 

rern 


2 xe Government inquiry he at once 
framed a suitable and judicious reply ; and of course 
the imperative claims of the public whose interests they 


ments, 
Iam, yours respectfully, 
: MEREDITH T. WHITTAKER, 
Scarborough, June 7, 1873. 


THE READING SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


upon the above subject. 


pocket.” It will be seen by this that it is Mr. Disraeli, 
and not Mr. Gladstone, who deals in second-hand state- 


Srm,—In your impression of the 14th inst. appears a 
letter from the pen of Arthur Clayden, of Farringdon, 


in July, 1870, the principal stone of the building was 
laid by the Prince of Wales. 

In September, 1871, the building was so far com- 
pleted as to be suitable for the reception of pupils, and 
the opening ceremony was performed by the then Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Hatherley), the head master having 
been appointed two or three months previously. 

From the time of the opening, little more than 
eighteen months since, the school has enjoyed one con- 
tinued run of success, the pupils now numbering up- 
wards of 200, and with every prospect of continued 
increase. 

Nonconformists, although forming a numerous body 


Without following Mr. Clayden through every para- 


| in Reading, are nevertheless not sufficiently strong to 
| graph of his letter, or attempting to correct the many 


have founded an institution of so public and efficient a 


were sworn to promote led the board to take the much- 
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character, combined with so moderate a cost for the | 


educational facilities offered as that of the Reading 
School, and they therefore thought well to lend their 
aid and co-operation towards the erection of an institu- 
tion which must be of lasting benefit to the town, by 
gathering up the ashes of the old foundation, and 
creating anew the Reading School. 

That the doctrines of the Church of England are 
taught to those who are boarders, and to those of the 
day pupils whuge parents request that their sons should 
attend the Sunday services of the school, is quite true; 
but as was well said by an alderman of the borough a 
short time ago, the school is open to Jews, Turks, in- 
fidels, and heretics without distinction, and its emolu- 
ments are open to any such who may attain them with - 
out any religious disqualification whatever. 

A boy, whose parents reside in Reading, need not 
e remain as ignorant as a Hottentot, but can obtain a 
first-class classical or modern education for a sum vary- 
ing from 10/. to 201. per annum, according to age, and 
this free from any doctrinal or sectarian teaching if his 
parents, or those standing in loco parentis, so desire. 


One fact is worth a column of criticism. The present | 


captain of the school is a Nonconformist, a son of Non- 
conformist parents, and a brother of a New College 
student, and is as certain as anything can be certain to 
obtain a scholarship tenable at one of the universities. 
Take also another illustration. Ina recent competition 
for scholarships tenable at the school, the son of a 
Nonconformist, who is also a deacon of one of the Inde- 
pendent churches in the town, was a successful candi- 
date ; in fact, the advantages of the Reading School are 
open to all denominations, and all“ may compete for 
the intellectual crown’’ without receiving ‘‘ daily doses 
of diluted Popery.” ‘The boys do not suffer disabilities, 
aud the conscientious Nonconformist need not fear 
that his children’s minds will be impregnated with 
the awful blasphemies of the prevailing Anglicanism,” 
or that their tender nature will be tampered with by 
priestly impostors,” and there is no reason to believe 
that the catechism from which the quotations are made 
by Mr. Clayden, forms in effect the basis of the 
doctrinal teaching of the school, or that ‘‘ the school is 
to all intents and purposes an out-and-out High-Churoh 
one.” 

I hesitate to trespass further on your space, and yet 
I should just like to state that the headmaster need not 
bein orders. The scheme only requires that he shall be 
a graduate of one of the Universities of Great Britain 
or Ireland, and although the present headmaster is in 
orders, and although some others of the candidates for 
the office were not only not in orders but were also 
Nonconformists, yet the Corporation of Reading, con- 
sisting of Nonconformists as well as Ch a, unani- 
mously elected Dr. Stokoe because he was thought him 
to be the best man for the position. 

That the corporation made a wise choice is to be 
found not only in the success of the school, but also in 
the honourable manner in which it is worked in this 
matter of religious teaching. Asan instance of this I 
may mention that to prevent the possibility of any 
misconception on the point, Dr, Stokoe some time 
since addressed a circular to the parents of the Read- 
ing pupils requesting those who wished their sons to 
attend the religious services of the school to notify such 
wish to him. It therefore follows that only those 
—whether Churchmen or Nonconformists—who express 
a wish for their boys to attend such services, are ex- 
pected to attend. 

I admit that conscience clauses are not usually worked 
in this fashion, and possibly Mr. Clayden’s experience 
in the rural parish schools to which he refers, will not 
lead him to regard it as the same precious article.“ 

The headmaster of the Reading School enjoys the 
confidence of the Reading Corporation and the schooi 
trustees, and I presume the corporation and the trustees 
enjoy the confidence of the burgesses of the borough, 
and thus so far the school has worked well. When 
the contrary is the case, if ever it should be, let the 
burgesses look to it, for by the school scheme they have 
virtually the appointment of headmaster and the 
management of the school in their own hands. The 
members of the board of trustees under the scheme are 
all such ex-officio, Four of the trustees are at the pre- 
sent time Nonconformists, and one-third of the mem- 
bers of the corporation are at the present time Non- 
conformiats. If the Nonconformists of the town wish 
it, and are strong enough, all they have to do to 
secure a Nonconformist as the headmaster of the 
school whenever a vacancy shall arise, is in the mean- 
time to elect Nonconformists to the council, or if they 
wish to increase the Nonconformist element on the 
board of management, all they have to do is to elect 
Noneonformists to the council. 

By these means they may to all intents and pur- 
poses” keep and maintain the school, at all events for 
Reading boys, a perfectly free and unsectarian school.” 

I venture to think, therefore, the Nonconformists of 
Reading have not been sold” but have secured all they 
bargained for ; that they are better off than they would 
have been by an scheme framed by the Endowed Schools 
Commission ; that they do not live in dread of a hostile 
motion from Lord Salisbury, or any other noble Peer ; 
and that above all they have the thorough satisfaction of 
having looked beyond the narrow bounds of sectarian 
prejudice in lending a hand towards resuscitating a 
school of which the town with regard to the past and 


1 


will be remembered 


present may well be proud and whose history in the | 
future may be regarded with hope and confidence. 

Another engagement prevented me from being pre- 
sent at the public dinner at which Mr. Clayden delivered 
himself, and as the gentlemen of considerable influence 
in the Free Churches” is just now on the continent, 
whilst “the witty pastor” also referred to in Mr. 
Clayden’s letter is likewise from home, I have not been 
able to hear from them what transpired ; but as far as I 
can gather from others who were present explanations 
were offered to Mr. Clayden, which it was supposed had 
been satisfactory. With every apology for troubling 
you at such length, 

I am, yours vory truly, 


: PETER SPOKES, 
Reading, May 20, 1878. 


THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMITTEE. 
MR. SCHNADHORST’S EVIDENCE—SECOND DAY. 


We now give a digest of the evidence of Mr 
Schnadhorst, secretary of the Nonconformist Cen- 
tral Committee, given before the House of Com- 
mons committee on the second day of his examina- 
tion. The recent pressure upon our space has 
obliged us to hold it over. 

The examination of the witness was begun by Mr. 
Welby, who elicited that Mr. Schnadhorst considered 
the Endowed Schools Act had been administered 
in a spirit not altogether fair to Nonconformists, 
and that the commissioners had shown undue 
favour to the Church of England. He had not the 
slightest doubt of their good intentions, but it was 
open to question whether their machinery for the 
nomination of governors was satisfactory. Their 
complaint was not only that suitable constituencies 
were not selected, but that when they were, the 
number of elected governors was so limited in pro- 
portion to the total number. If the figures given 
in the official returns as to the composition of 
governing bodies already appointed were analysed, 
it would be found that the popular element was 
extremely limited. 

How would you propose to carry out the system of 
popular election -In many places where certain 
organised bodies are invested with a power of selecting 
trustees, a better class of trustees would probably be 
selected by a direct appeal to the — and 
in many cases the number whom they are instructed to 
select should be e lu my evidence in chief, it 

tI said that, in judgment, 
the character of persons selected to particular positions 
depends rot only upon the constituency which selects 
them, but very much upon the duties which they are 


called upon to disc cases where boards 


harge. In man 
of health, Local Boards, and Burial Boards are entitled 


to oo trustees of schools, a superior class of trustees 
wou 


be selected, if an appeal were made directly to 
the ratepayers. 


In reply to Mr. Neville-Grenville witness 
said he thought the composition of the Walsall 
board one of the most satisfactory. It was com- 
posed of thirteen governors, six being in the first 
instance co-optative, and there would ultimately 
be four; the whole of the co-optatives were 


Churchmen, but there was a majority af repre- 


sentative governors—nine being elected by the 
school board and the town council; so that ulti- 
mately the representative element would do 
justice to the ratepayers. He objected to the Wells 
scheme, because out of the eight nominated 
re three were so selected as to insure their 

ing members of the Established Church, and five 
only were elected by the corporation. He objected 
to the bishop nominating one, and the dean and 
canons two. 

But on the other hand, do you not think that, con- 
sidering the very strong Church character which the 
school in the first deed, many ns would object 
to the persons who are by law ent in the place, like 
the bishop and the dean and canons, being entirely 
omitted from the future governing body The ground 
which I take is this; that whatever may have been the 
history of the school, or the terms of the trust, under 
the Endowed Schools Act, it is decided to be an unde- 
nominational school; and Nonconformists and Church- 
men have equal hts in regard to the govern- 
ment of the school and the enjoyment of its advantages. 
Therefore it seems to me not to be right, that in the 
constitution of the schools as reorganised, the elec- 
tion of three governors out of the eight should be vested 
in bodies which necessarily impart a sectarian chai acter 
to the scheme. I think that whatever the consideration 
due to the bishop or the dean and chapter may be, it has 
been amply provided for by the character of the co- 
optative governors who have been nominated. There 
are eight Ae and out of eight, seven 
are members of the Church of England. Do you know 
7 litics }—Six are Conservatives, and two are 


Mr. John Talbot questioned the witness as to the 
representative character of the Central Nonconfor- 
mist Committee. In the course of his reply Mr. 
Schnadhorst said that to a very extent the 
Wesleyan body would be to allow the 
committee to speak on its ; the action of the 
committee in respect to elementary education aang 
to a considerable extent supported by a majority o 
Wesleyan ministers, and ＋ least three-fourths 
i 8 of the smaller body of Metho- 


Have you any means of ascertaining what is the pre- 


valent opinion of what I may call the lay members of 
those bodies ; you do not represent the ministers only, 
1 dut you represent the of the Noncon- 
formists, do you not !—I should say that there is not so 
wide a between ministers and laymen in the 
Nonconformist bodies as there is in the Church of 
England or the Church of Rome. The of 
opinion betweeu the two classes is ex y and 
in the main the one may fairly be said to represent the 


By ‘sectarian exclusiveness he meant the keep- 
ing of what they regarded as, in the truest sense, 
pat endowments under the exclusive control of 
the Established Church— 


That is to say, that they were given to the Established 
Church, and the members of the Established Church 
did not think it right to throw them open to all other 
rel bodies ; is that what mean No; I mean 

they were given to the na 

If they were given to.the nation, why did not the 
nation have them !—Because the nation has outgrown 
the Established Church ; the endowments have remained 
with the Church, while the nation has gone beyond it. 

Can you show with regard to any of those endow- 
ments that they were given to the nation, aa you call 
it!—The main object of many of those endowments 
was education, and the questien of their connection with 
the national Church was a subordinate consideration : 
in addition to that, when many of those endowments 
were given, the national Church was in a much truer 
sense & 1 Church than it is now 8 ome 
many persons, from religious con ave gone ou 
side that Church, it does not follow that they have sur- 
rendered their privileges and their rights in those edu- 
cational endowments. 

But the words ‘sectarian exclusiveness” seem to 
convey a reproach, and I want to ascertain, if I can, 
the ground upon which you put that reproach upon the 
Church of England !—I was asked a similar question, I 
think, at the last meeting, and I illustrated it with 
reference to the school with which I was most familiar 
namely, that of Birmi It is ol admitted 
that there is nothing in the trust of the Birmingham 
school which should make it a Church of England endow- 
ment; and yet up to Oe prevent time the gove 
body has been kept exclusively in the hands of Chure 
of England. I call that an e of sectarian exclu- 
siveness, 

You say that those endowments were given to the 
nation ; in the same woe would you main that the 
7 — a church buildings were given to the nation t— 

oul 

Then on your principles you would take all the churches 
which are built all over the country from the Church of 
er throw them open to all denominations [— 


all Church property is national property. 


The questioner did not think the word “ sectce 
rian would be found in Johnson’s dicti 


1 or 

be all. r. Tal 
witness on the Wells quoting some 
words from the trust relative to attending church 
on Sunday, asked if they did not constitute a strong 
claim for the Church to have some share in the con- 
trol of the school. The witness ied that the 
Act required the school to be an ominational 
foundation, and that was the ground of his objec- 
tion to the constitution of the governing body— 


0 

to ve you my opinion upon that t, though, seei 

804 the nae Pee ee J ey em when 
first began been 


ular form of — — worship, shall not in any 
cations for being one of the 
A rector or 


could 
tion; and therefore it must affect his appointment 
vernor of one of those schools, 
oes not the rector of the , or the bishop of the 
diocese, occupy a certain tion in the parish or in the 
diocese quite independent of his religious opiniens — 
I am aware that the rector or vicar of a parish holds 
certain official an, but it would be im le for 
him to hold t tions unless he held particular 
religious views ; the fact that he holds those official 
8 is no argument in my mind for adding to 


m. 

For instance, be is ¢z-oficio chairman of the 

Ee ha a pouion ef digaity ta. the perish; bet yet you 

a tion o in the : yet you 
think chat because _- must be a member of the 
Church of England, he is to be excluded from 
having the same position with regard to these edu- 
cational schemes ?—I do. Of course it will be no infor- 
mation to the honourable member for me to say that as 
a Nonconformist Iam anxious, not only that a rector 
or vicar shall not he an ex-officio governor of endowed 
school, but that he should be deprived of the other 
positions to which he alludes. 

Is it not reasonable that a person who is bound by 
ee eS oe dee eee ot ee 0 
governor of such f on as these?—It would be 
very reasonable that he should be a mem of the 

verning body in another capacity, provided that com- 

ined with residence, he also possessed the suitable 
ualifications; I am not rs admit that the 
act that a person is compelled to reside in the parish 


pos 
as 


P 
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carries with it also the necessary qualifications for this | 


lar position. | 

Is it not the truth that a great part of the ore 
of your objection to this ex-officio position is that you 
do not like the rector or vicar of the parish to be in a 
different position from the Dissenting minister !—In 
other words, we object to anything which violates the 
principle of religions equality, and we think that this 
appointment does so, 


Subsequently the witness said it was not because 
the Dissenting minister was not appointed that they 
objected to theclergyman as eæ - icio governor. 1 
did not wish Dissenting ministers to be appointed, 
and what they did not wish for their own ministers 
they did not wish to see extended to the ministers of 
any otherchurch. They wished that all alike should 
stand on their merits, and no doubt those who had 
merits would be elected— 


You do not object to the er-officio governors as such 
but only to the clerical ex-officio governors — We have 
not raised any objection to ex-officio governors, though 
if I may express my own opinion, I think they are 
open to very serious objection ; I should prefer to see 
no ex-officio governors ; as an illustration, in man 
towns the mayor, or the chairman of the School , 
is appointed an ez-oficio governor; u general 
grounds, of course, these appointments is quite un- 
objectionable ; but supposing the mayor to be appointed 
a co-optative governor, he holds the office only during 
the * of his mayoralty, when he has other duties 
which will amply occupy his time ; the same remark 
applies as regards the chairman of the school board. 

It was undoubtedly as possible for a Noncon- 
formist to have a sectarian bias as a Churchman, 
but in the election of governors by such a body as a 
town council the members selected would probably 
be chosen without regard to their religious opinions, 
and on educational grounds, but if the bishop or 
dean and chapter chose the governors, religious 
opinions would be a preponderating consideration. 

e did not contend that Churchmen had more 
sectarian bias than members of other denomina- 
tion. If governors were elected by the deacons of 
a Nonconformist church, they would probably be 
influenced rather by religious than educational con- 
siderations. Mr. Talbot proceeded to question the 
witness as to the opp@ition raised in various locali- 
ties to the appointment of clerical ex-officio gover- 
nors, and referring to a previous answer that had 
been given, said :— 

Does not that look rather as if you had excited their 
opposition, than as if it was spontaneous ?—If it looks 
so, it was not the fact. I imagine that any new Act, 
such as this, is not immediately watched with that care 
and attention which it may always require; and it was 
simply because the operations of the commissioners had 
not excited sufficient public attention that objection 
had not been raised to that particular provision. An- 
other reason might probably also be ed, viz., the 
appointment of a clergyman as an ex-officio governor in 
7 instance, or occasionally, might have 
ra no 11 but the strength of the Non- 
conformist objection arose when it was found that the 
‘commissioners appeared to be acting upon that as a 
principle in nearly all their schemes. 

Do you not’ think it very probable that in many 
parishes, if you had not interfered with them, this ap- 
pointment of clerical ex-officio governors would have 
magne unchallenged !—It 8 y might; not because 

he objection was not felt, but because it is not always 
an ble thing, — * in a limited locality, for 
neighbours to object to persons in a position of authority 
and influence, such as the rector or vicar frequently 


— 

Is it not true that in many, and I may say in most of 
the parishes in the country, where the cle exer- 
cises a sound discretion, bis tion as the spiritual 
head of the parish is recogn by Dissenters as well as 
by Churchmen, and that they look up to him with 
respect — They look up to him with respect, no doubt, 
whenever his personal qualities call for it. 

Is it not notorious that there are very different feel- 
ings between Churchmen and Dissenters in some 
towns from those which prevail in the large majority of 
the parishes in the country !—I am very much disposed 
to question that. The difference is this: that in a large 
town opinion is free and unfettered, whereas, in country 
parishes it is not. The same feelings and opinions 
_ exist; but in the one case there is free expression of 

them, and in the other there is not. 


He did not personally recognise the wisdom of 
reap a endowments, for such bequests appeared 
to show distrust of the genius of Christianity ; but 
if they were left, the terms of the Act, he thought, 
afforded sufficient protection. 

But supposing that endowments bave been left for 
the teaching of the doctrines of the Church of England 
so distinstly that there could be no dispute about the 
intentions of the bequest, would you think it unreason- 
able that the members of the Church of England should 
wish to be protected from having the governing bodies 
of those wments composed of 8 of religious 
views differing from their own 1—1 think that it is not 
unjust to expect that, for a certain length of time. 
I do not thiuk it wise to recognise it in perpetuity. 
If I understand the Act t, it recognises such facts 
during the life of the founder, and for fifty years sub- 
sequently; and it to me whatever might 
have been the object of the founder originaliy, then it 
n te to reconsider the terms of the 

t. ; 
not think that the welfare of the State 
secured 7 having respect to the inten- 
tions of the founder?—I am not prepared to admit 
that; I think that, in many instances, the interests of 
the State would be best served by disregarding the 
views of the founder. 


Mr. Illingworth next examined the witness, and 
among other questions asked :— 
You were asked by an honourable member, at our 


2 — 0 


* pines 


—I do not myself think so for a moment. Of course it 
is perfectly well known to every one that for many 
generations Nonconformists have suffered serious dis- 
ability in t to the national educational endow- 
ments, that it is only lately that they have had 
an opportunity of obtaining a share of the edu- 
cation afforded by the Universities, and that even 
now that is restricted ; still I am not at all disposed to 
admit, for a moment, that the proportion of Noncon- 
formists to Churchmen in the schemes represents the 
comparative fitness or culture of Nonconformists and 
Churchmen. On the contrary, I think that, takin 
classes as a whole, who take a public interest in nationa 
matters, a fairly equal proportion of men fitted by 
culture and education for serving on these governing 
boards might be found in the ranks of Nonconformists 
as in those of Churchmen. I should like to say 
further, that if it were true that the reason for 
appointing so many Churchmen as.co-optative governors 
were the fact that the Church furnishes a larger pro- 

rtion of men of culture, and men specially fitted for 

he position, then these questions naturally suggests 

itself to my mind: What is the object of hedging 
round the election of these governors by the restrictions 
and limitations of the kind which we find in these 
schemes? If Churchmen are best titted to be governors 
of these schools, why can they not trust the on . 

Do you think that Dissenters should be disqualified 
from being on the boards of schools orning under 
Clause 19, seeing that a ng part of the work of the 
school is that of secular education ?—I think not; I 
think that so long as the children of parents belonging 
to al! denominations, are allowed to have the advantage 
of the secular instruction of the school, it is not an un- 
fair thing that Nonconformists should be represented 
upon the governing body. 

And you think that if there existed in the scheme the 
restriction as to religious teaching, that would be a 
sufficient protection as to the peculiar character of the 
school +—{ think 89; it seems to me that the grievance 
of those who complain of Nonconformists having a share 
in the goverument of schools under Clause 19 is a very 
small grievance by the side of that which we advance, 
viz., that undenominational schools start with a large 
9 dyer of Churchmen upon the governing body. 

f the governing body is composed exclusively of Non- 
conformists, Church of England teaching will still be 
iven in school under Clause 19, and the masters will still 
members of the Church cf Englaud; but if you 
start an undénominational school with a large majority 
of members of one particular denomination as governors, 
there is nothing at all in the scheme to prevent,their 
making it a strictly denominational school, subject 
only to a conscience clause, which has been considered 
inefficient in regard to elementary schools. 


Mr. Powell examined the witness minutely as to 
the representative character of his committee, but 
without touching fresh ground, and then proceeded 
to refer to the cases of Wigan and Bradford. With 
regard to the latter, Mr. Schnadhorst said four of 
the co-optative governors were Churchmen, and 
four Nonconformists. He did not think there was 
any ground of complaint as to the co-optatives ap- 
pointed in the Bradford case, but it was the only 
one in which there was such a proportion of Non- 
conformists to Churchmen among the numerous 
schemes placed before them. 


I believe you strongly favour the principle of direct 
popular election, as distinguished from either town 
councils, or from boards elected by town councils, or by 
authorities similar to your councils !—I did not intend 
to convey the impression that I preferred popular elec- 
tion as against election by town councils; I am rather 
disposed to favour the directly representative element in 
cases where bodies inferior to town councils have been 
entrusted with the nomination of governors; I 
can imagine that in a large town the duties of a 


town council may be such as to secure men of supe- |. 


rior ability and qualifications; but if you go into the 
smaller districts, and take boards whose duties are 
of an inferior kind, it is probable that the men who 
compose those boards would not be really of equal capa- 
city with the men who would be elected directly by the 
ratepayers for this special purpose. 


They thought election by vestries open to objection, 
no doubt all parishioners had the same rights, but 
in rural districts it was very often difficult for a 
Nonconformist to exercise those rights freely. 


Then you think that liberty does not exist in the 
country districts of this country !—I do think so in very 
many cases; 1 had an illustration of that brought under 
my notice not so very long ago, in whicha 1 
informed me that vicar of the ish in which he 
lived objected to anyone attending the vestry meeting 
who did not pay the voluntary church- rate; of course 
we know that that is perfectly illegal, but still the fact 


that the im ion was current is sufficient to show 
that it would operate as a disqualification. 
Do you not think that Nonconformists, asa body and 


as individuals, are pretty well alive to their own rights ? 
—Undoubtedly they are, but unfortunately a small 
m gad have not always the power of protecting them- 
selves, | 

Then what body would you have in a country district 
to regulate any endowed school which might exist 
therein '—In many cases cloction after the manner of 
school boards be preferable. 


You were asked whether you would leave to the dif- 
ferent denominations the religious instruction of the 


children away from the school, or separately from the 


regular school teaching, and you answered in the affirma- 
tive ; do you think that the people of this country are 
in favour of that view?—I am scarcely prepared to 
speak on behalf of the people of this country ; I am pre- 
pared to speak on behalf of the body which I represent. 
Are the opinions of the members of your committee 
iu favour of the view that the people of this country 
adhere to the sentiment which hee have expressed in 
our answer to that question - If the honourable mem- 
will excuse me, I think that is the same question 
in another form, only rather more difficult to answer. I 
am ae es to answer as to what may be the 
opinion of some other — as to what may be the 
opinion of the people of country. 
The witness ha been shortly re-examined by 
the Chairman (Mr. W. E. Forster), Mr. -Leatham 
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concluded the examination of Mr. Schnadhorst as 
follows: 


My hon. friend the member for the West Riding has 
referred to the Wigan School, and to the — 
state of the school under the lay body of trustees. 
Assuming that the facts which he stated are true, is it 
not likely that the old trustees would be the very men 
to be chosen by the ratepayers upon the new body !— 
I think that there is no doubt of that; I have stated 
several times that, in my judgment, the representative 
principle would result in the selection of suitable men 

and certainly of men who by their serviee had proved 
themselves to be fit and proper persons to discharge the 


duties of tbe office. 

You are pre to hand in to the committee your 
returns as to the political and religious opinions of the 
governors nominated by the commissioners, with a view 
to its being printed -I am. 

You spoke of ‘sectarian exclusiveness,” and you 
applied those terms to the Church of England, but I 
presume that you did not use those terms in an offensive 
sense /—Certaialy not. 

By ‘‘sectarian you merely meant ‘‘denominational ” f 
— Yes, 

A sect is a division, I presume; and yor opinion 
and that of Nonconformists is, that the Church of Christ 
is divided into sects, of which your Churck is one, and 
the Church of England is another !— Yes. 

Is it your opinion that the labours of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners would be facilitated if the Crown 
in the exercise of its discretion were to put a Noncon- 
formist on the commission !—I think there is no doubt 
whatever about it. Many of the difficulties which have 
arisen, and specially the difficulties which we as Non 
conformists have felt, would be obviated by the appoint- 
ment of a Nonconformist commissioner. 


PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 


THE JURIES BILL. 


The House of Commons reassembled on Thurs- 
day, and there was only a thin attendance. 

The chief business was the consideration of the 
Juries Bill in committee. On Clause 5, Mr. Ga- 
thorne Hardy carried, on a division, by. 70 to 55, 
the exemption of schoolmasters of public schools, 
professors and oollege tutors resident in the uni- 
versities to which they belong; and Mr. H. Palmer, 
with the assent of the Attorney-General, added 
officers of both Houses of Parliament during the 
session of Parliament. On the motion of Colonel 
Barttelot, members of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons actually in practice were exempted, 
and on the motion of Mr. Crawford, the Guvernor 
and Deputy Governor of the Bank of England. Mr. 
West was beaten by 126 to 42 in an attempt to 
exempt borough justices, councillors, town clerks, 
and treasurers within the boro and county. 
Mr. Lawrence was defeated by 81 to 17 in the 
attempt to secure the exemption for the aldermen 
of London, and Mr. R. Fowler, who wished to re- 
duce the of exemption from seventy to sixty, 
was def by 54 to 18. Registrars of births, &c., 
members of the Mersey Docks Board, and commis- 
sioners of income-tax were also proposed for exemp- 
tion by Mr. Monk, Mr. Rathbone, and Mr. Law- 
rence ; but in each case the committee negatived the 
suggestion. On Clause 30, which is the first of the 
clauses prescribing the mode of making up the jury 
list for the City of London, Mr. wrence 
moved their omission. They were defended 
by the Attorney-General, Mr. Lopes, and Mr. 
H. James, and on a division the clauses were 
carried by 97 tol9. On Clause 42, Mr. Lawrence and 
Mr. Lusk made an unsuccessful attempt to include 
the Secondary of the City among the officials who 
are to be paid for their services. On Clause 45, a 
motion made without notice by Mr. Magniac in the 
first instance, pro to amend the clause by 
transferring from the local rates to the I 
ar tay od the expense of making out the lists 
under the new system, but, being informed by the 
chairman, that it was not competent for him to do 
this, Mr. Magniac limited himseif to the omission 
of the words of the clause which direct the expenses 
to be paid out of the poor-rates. He was 9 
b r. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Goldney, Mr. 

Mr. Craufurd, and others. Mr. Gladstone o 

the motion as an unworthy mode of sna a 
decision on the general question; and Mr. Bouverie 
and Mr. O. Mor protested against the 
opinion of the House being taken by a ‘‘sna 
division” without notice. r. Magniac e rs 
his readiness to withdraw his motion; and, after 
some controversy, Mr. Cross 1 to report 
progress. The proposal was ultimately accepted, 
and the further consideration of the bill was ad- 
journed. Mr. Gladstone held no hope of giving it 
an early day. 


THE CHIPPING 


NORTON CASE AND CLERICAL 
MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. Bruce, on Friday, in reply to a question, said 
that the Chipping Norton magistrates had shown 
great want of discretion in sentencing a number of 
unionist agricultural labourers’ wives to a severe 
term of imprisonment, and that the Lord Chancellor 
had required them to explain their conduet. 

In answer to Mr. Downing, Mr. Gladstone stated 
that clergymen were, by a local practice, excluded 
from the magistracy in Ireland and Scotland, 
although permitted to exercise magisterial functions 
in England. The cases, however, were not exactl 
parallel. In Ireland and Scotland there were wee 1 
officers to exercise the functions of justice of the 
E whilst in England there were no such 

r He had — 2 to be pre- 
pared of the number of ergymen who were exer- 
cising the isterial functions in . 


late years he believed the tendency (which he 


— 
cee 2 
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approved) had been to restrict the number of clergy- 
men appointed to the magistracy. 


THE LAW AS TO MASTERS AND SERVANTS. 


Mr. Vernon Harcourt next raised a discussion on 
the law 1 ing contracts of N and . 
and the law of conspiracy. ith regard 
sentence of Mr. Justice Brett in the-case of the 
stokers and the sentence of the Chipping Norton 
magistra Mr. Harcourt would say nothi 
harsher than that they had been condemned by the 
82 voice of the 5 but the judge and 

3 istrates were only carrying out the inten- 
tions of the Legislature, and the real responsibility 
rested not on them but on Parliament. Referrin 
to the charge of Mr. Justice Brett, he contend 
that the law of iracy as there laid down 
entirely overrode the spirit of the Act of 1871, and 
converted every trade union into a iracy. The 
common law of conspiracy as thus d ought 
to be amended, limited, and defined. He also pro- 
tested against the exceptional law which enforces 
the civil contract of service between masters and 
servants by criminal 1 Lord Elcho de- 
fended the Master Servant Act, and from the 
evidence given before the select committee showed 
that the clause for enforcing contracts for service by 
imprisonment was passed with the consent, and on 
the advice, of the representatives of the working 
men. Mr. B. Osborne and Mr. A. Herbert sup- 
3 Mr. 2 Fg The Attorney- 

out the extra t misrepresen- 
tations iu which Mr. Hareourt had indulged, which 


weakened his case ane made it impossible to follow 
0 


him in all his conclusions. The gas-stokers' case 
had no connection with the Act of Parliament, but 
rested entirely on the common law; and, defending 
the House against the charge of class-1 tion, he 
showed that both the Master and Workman Act 
and the Criminal Law Amendment Act largely 
diminished the number of misdemeanours, and that 
they drew no distinction between employers and 


‘employed. As to the law of conspiracy, he ad- 


mitted that it was not in a satisfactory condition, 
1 the propositions laid down by Mr. 
Justice Brett were to serve as new points of depar- 
ture. Of these propositions the Attorney-General 
said they were at least new, and made it high time 
for Parliament to consider whether the law of con- 
spiracy ought not to be ‘‘ amended, defined, 
limited, ” &. He recommended Mr. Harcourt to 
apply himself to the preparation of a bill, and if he 


e law he would have got over nine-tenths of the 
difficulty. Dr. Ball protested against the House of 
Commons being made an on tribunal from the 
decisions of the jud he Solicitor-General dis- 
sented altogether the doctrine that judicial 


decisions were not to be discussed in Par t. 


Mr. H. James criticised Mr. Justice Brett’s 

and maintained the right of workmen to combine 
for the regulation of their hours of labour and rate 
of * Mr. Bruce opposed further legislation 
until the present Acts had a fall trial. Mr. 
Eykyn thought that the gas-stokers had been fitly 
punished. The subject then dropped. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 


In the House of Lords on Monday—the first 
day of reassembling after the Whitsun recess— 
Earl Russell introduced a bill for the better govern- 
ment of Ireland. He admitted that in former times 
Ireland had reason to complain of harsh and unjust 
laws, but to accuse Parliament of an endeavour of 
late years to ruin the prosperity of Ireland was, he 
contended, unjust. Since 1847 there had been a 

eat improvement in the condition of the country. 
With respect to the peace of Ireland, however, 
there was very much yet to be desired, as, for 
instance, in the case of the Belfast riots. Another 
evil was that in rural districts assassinations not 
unfrequently occurred, and the murderers were 
either undiscovered, or at all events unconvicted. 


The minds of the Irish people were greatly disturbed 


on the subject of education. It was the duty of 
Parliament to withstand any interference through 
Papal influence in the civil government of the 
country, and to declare that Ireland should be 
8 by Queen Victoria, and not by Pius IX. 
o remedy the evils be had described his bill 
4 for the appointment of a Secretary of State 
or Ireland, in place of the Lord-Lieutenant. The 
* se of State would be a member of the Cabinet, 
and would be able to discuss with his colleagues in the 
Cabinet any measures he might deem necessary for 
the administration of Ireland. He also proposed that, 
except in cases involving the punishment of death, 
the verdict of eight out of twelve jurymen should 
be sufficient for a conviction ; and with regard to 
education his bill would provide that the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in England should have 
the power to redress when wrong was com- 
mitted, and to restore to his post any manager of a 
school who might be unjustly removed. At the 
present moment there was a considerable decrease 
of rian crime in Ireland. On the course pur- 
sued by the commissioners of education in I d 
in to Mr. O’Keeffe, it could hardly be ex- 
that he would pronounce an opinion, when 

e whole matter was now referred to a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. Lord Oranmore 
complai that the Peace Preservation Act had 
not extended to the county of Mayo. Lord 
Monck defended the course taken 14 Board of 
Education in Ireland. Lord Cairns thought that, if 
Lord Monck's argument were sound, it proved that 
the Board of Education ought at least to have heard 
what Mr, O’Keeffe had to say on his own behalf, 


—— 


After a few words from Lord Granville, the bill 
was read a first time. 
THE SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE. 


In the House of Commons on Monday night the 
Attorney-General moved the second ing of the 


Supreme Court of Judicature Bill, which had come 


down from the Lords. He degcribed the leading 


provisions of the measure, which have been more 


pce — oh our gan: JN did 
anythin ing a cheer encourage the orator 
duri ts epeeoh of an hour and a-half, and that 
web Cath he declared that If the bill did i 
else beyond getting rid of the House of Lords as a 
judicial institution, it would be worth the while of 
arliament to pass it.” With respect to Mr. 
Gregory's pro to refer the bill to a select com- 
mittee, he said emphatically that he would be no 
14 the further ement of a bill already 
g delayed. Mr. Charley moved a resolution 
in favour of contin the appellate jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords. He founded his ition to 
this part of the bill on constitutional grounds, and 
read 1 distinguished nal an * consti- 
tutional authorities against 8 amo 
other inconveniences, would rudely shake the 
balance of power between the two House. Mr. 
Bourke, in 9 the resolution, insisted that 
the consent of the House of Lords to part with 
their ap te jurisdiction did not justify the 
House of Commons in consenting to the 
unless it were proved to be for the public — 
Mr. Osborne Morgan repeated the common . 
ments against the appellate jurisdiction of 
House of Lords. the most important feature 
of the bill was the attempted fusion of law and 
equity. If this could be effected it would be a 
great success; but he contended that, while 
it conferred equitable jurisdiction, the bill con- 
tained no inery for carrying it out, For 
this purpose he urged that in each division 
there ought to be one or more equity judges. 
Mr. Gregory approved the main principle of 
the bill—that suitors should be able get complete 
justice in one single court—but he doubted whether 
ts machinery. was best fitted for this —. 
Among other parts of the measure the schedule of 
— would require very considerable 1 
and he was anxious, therefore, that the bill should 
be considered by a select committee. Mr. James 
supported the bill generally, Mr. Matthews advised 
the Government to let it stand over until next 


uced a satisfactory measure in this branch of Foa and the Solicitor-General replied to the 


ition argument in detail, and u the House 
ngs 40 give its sanction to any pro E leading to 


delay. The debate was adjourned to Thursday. 


Epitome ie of Tieiws, 


Bigs vig > Roky erating: greg Beak peer fl 


leave Balmoral for Windsor on Tuesday next. 

Her Majesty, with the Princess Beatrice, went 
on Saturday to the top of Craig Nordic, situated 
not far from Balmoral. The journey wag accom- 
plished by driving and riding, the Queen having a 
pony, and the party being accompanied by guides. 

he weather was very line. 


On Sunday, the Rev. Donald Macleod, of Glasgow, . 


preached before Her Majesty in Crathie parish 
church. Many strangers were present. 

On Wednesday, the Prince of Wales opened the 
Infirmary at Wigan, and the exhibition and bazaar 
connected therewith, after which he lunched with 
the Mayor. The festivities of the preceding day 
were greatly marred by a heavy thunderstorm. On 
Thursday the Prince and Princess paid a visit 
to Bolton, where his royal highness performed the 
ceremony of opening the new Town-hall, which has 
been erected at a cost, including site, of 150,000/. 
The Say oye of the royal pair as they passed 
— he streets was 8 After 

0 ceremony the Prince an ) 
attended » banquet, the Mayor presiding. 

On Sunday the Prince and Princess of Wales 
visited the Empress Eugenie, who, it is stated, is 
about to spend a short time in Switzerland. 

On Saturday the Empress Eugenie laid the 
foundation-stone of the new cha are the 
church of St. Mary, Chiselhurst, which is to be 
erected at the expense of Her Imperial Majesty for 
the reception of the late Emperor’s remsins. The 
ceremony, which was of a very simple character, 
was witnessed by Prince 141 gore and the 
— of the imperial h at Camden- 


The Gazette announces that the honour of knight - 
hood has been conferred on Mr. Charles Gavan 
Duffy, late Chief Secretary of Victoria, and that 
38 Owen is appointed a Companion o 

The death of the Earl of Cadogan is announced. 
Lord Chelsea succeeds to the title, ard a vacancy ig 
thus caused in the representation of Bath. 

The Shah of Persia is expected about the 17th. 
The Channel fleet, consisting of twenty i 
will meet him on his passage from a 
72 him to Dover. On the 19th the 
of Wales will give a grand banquet to the Shah: 

of his retinue. There is to be 4 


3 and an 5 
of the ironclad fleet off Spithead, but no f 
review. The corporation reception will be attended 
by about 3,000 persons. There will also, it is sai 
be a State ball at Buckingham Palace, a ball at th 
8 Office, and possibly one at the India Office, 
His Majesty will go in state to the opera. 


attem 4 to intimidate 2 — a 
f the a romise to been 
rs, after 


nephew of 


1 gry Captain French, 


deceased member. 9 


eee te Seat 
—.— Bank Wader Act 8 


give the Ministry of the time being to sus- 
pend the Bank Chorter An 1 bat v —— 
: . a 
wen ortion of one - is 

ef papier e 
by Mr. Gladstone, but Mr. Lowe y 


carried the point. 

The last proposal for the amelioration of Africa 
comes from Gapt. Francis Galton, who in a letter 
in the Times suggests that we get rid of the 
whole question of slavery and slave traffic b 
N e . Captain 

e continent anew with Chi Vapta 
Galton, of course, does not P ss to consider whether 
this arrangement would be N Wi to the negro. 

The Belfast magistrates have determined not to 
allow processions in their 2 at the July anni - 


The Great Mustern lett Portland Roads on Sunday 
for Valentia with the fourth Atlan tio cable. 


A most det act of suicide has been com- 

mitted by s boy of fourtes: weil the imperfect 

fitting of a new suit < | 

his together, he ) in 

e oll 4 

pee See „Temporary insanity” re- 
Ben 


mpeg) o> 
mination 


ven in 


suspended 2 


6 which infor 
92 


er 
o Cl ago. | may 
yet arrive when I ma parame . to them 
my consciousness of that honour.” 

The Bank of England rate of discount was raised 


on Wednesday from 6 to 7 per cent. Th 
ment, like its forerunners, was K. | 
tinued attempt to draw money from country 
for the relief of the continental markets, and no 
serious domestic results are an 


seems to be with the hundred 
miners who struck work because his lordship em- 
— a 1 have been erm out for 

ve weeks, ey pave now ppologiond K = 
condu A asked to bo re- » On 
Tuesday , severely lectured the men 


wo open the pit, as there 

an attempt to make kim bow to the — 

collie being us reprimanded, were 

» nn rtians, broke 
which assum propo 

out in Dublin on Saturday night. The turbulent 

classes of the city asse 


to 3 
ston 

called out, and found it to the 
mob with fixed bayonets. The Tord 1 


1 


be in a dangerous condition. witnesses 
rendered a sad account of the cowardly violence and 
shameless wrecking on the part of the mob. 
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M* MIALL’S DISESMABLISHMENT 
SPEECH. 


The Supplement of the NONCONFORMIST, containing 
full and corrected report of Mr. MIALL’S Speech in the 
ouse of Commons in moving his Disestablishment resolu- 
tion, and of the debate which followed, may now be had 


Price One „or by post Three Halfpence ; 20 copies, 
Ia. 6d. ; 50 copies, 3s. 6d. 3 


1 STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENTS OF 
THE NONCONFORMIST. 

The Supplements of the NonconrormisT containing the 
statistics of the number of places of worship and their sittings 
in eighty-four cities and boroughs of England and Wales, 
with an aggregate population of nearly six millions, are now 
to be obtained tely. The four groups of towns were 
dealt with respectively in the Supplements of Oct. 23, Nov. 6, 
Dec. 4, and Jan. 8; the final number containing a general 
summary table of the entire results revised to that date, to- 
gether with a review of the statistics as a whole. 


Price Twopence each, or the Four Supplements for Sixpence 
18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 
BALD, BROTHERS, and MIALL, 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS and Insurance Brokers, 
— — to 30, Mark-lane (Opposite the Corn 


IVIDENDS.—10 TO 2. PER CENT. 
For Safe, Profitable Investments, consult 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
Junz Number ready, 12 pages, post free. 
It contains Safe Investments in English and Forei 
Deben Insurance 


a Telegrap * 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide. 


Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 
83, Poultry, London (Established 1852), 


Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


AW. ACTIVE PARTNER.—The Advertiser 
(Noncouformist) thoro | experi in Convey- 
and business, inclu blic Appointments, 
and now assisting to manage one of the best practices in a 
large Midland borough, desires a similar engagement else- 
where, preliminary to Active Partnership. Advertiser chiefly 
seeks a 1 — of sterling Christian principles, with whom 
he could heartily co-operate. Age Bachelor. Unex- 
ceptionable references. Address (in confidence) RAN DAL, 
7, Symonds Inn, Chancery - lane. 


ERPETUATION OF SURREY CHAPEL. 
The FOUNDATION-STONE of CHRIST CHURCH— | 
3 of Surrey Chapel—will be laid on Tuurspay, 
une 26, at 8 o'clock, by 8. MORLEY, Esq., M. P., on the 
freehold site at the junction of the Westminster and Ken- 
nington-roads, At 5 o’clock there will be a conversasione in 
Surrey Chapel rooms, and at 7 o’clock a public meeting 
when the Earl of SHAFTESBURY will preside. Reserved 
tickets may be obtained ing the “ Executive Com- 
mittee, Surrey Chapel, S. B.“ Donations to be laid on the 
stone are solicited on account of the y and crowded 
population of the immediate district, the lease of ninety-nine 
n 
com of a chu oun t 
Rev. Rowland Hill, and associated with the religious 4 
2 of the last ninety years; and the extensive philan- 
ropic agencies carried on amongst the „comprising 
pt schools ity, 6,000 children — teachers, three 
missioparies, services wee 
mp distributed, a — Boaieh „ and a nurse visit- 


rded to Mr. Joy, hon. secretary, Newing- 
London-bridge, treasurer ; or the 


Rev. Newman Hall, Surrey 2 E. It is 

that 200 purses . should be laid on the 
stone. A puree, with suitable inscription, to be retained by 
the contributor, will be forwarded on application, with special 
ticket for the ceremonial. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The N. ist is now supplied, free, 
at the reduced price of 11 = 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Those subscribers who prefer to remit half- 
yearly or quarterly will supplied with the 
paper on tho same terms as heretofore. 

e half-yearly subscription is 12s.; quar- 
terly, 6s. 

Published by AkTHUR MALL (to whom it is 
requested tht ad — — —— may be 

5 : uverie- eet- 
—.— = 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Terms for Advertising in Tax NoNCONFORMIST are as 


One Line. 4 Shilling. 
Each additional line . . Sixpence, 

There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
Free 


or 
d. 
For Situations Wanted, flve lines 2 0 
Wanting Servanta, &a. ‘ „ 


A Liberal Reduction made on a Benes for Educational and 
| all other Advertisements. 
„As the Organ of a great and growing movement, the 


Weekly Journal among Dissenters, and a first-class 
Family’ eee the Nonenyrmit hs bee a very 
for Adyertisers. Since the beginning of 


| the man 


) 


1872 there has been a large increase of Annual Subscribers as 
well as in the general circulation. 


Tus Nonconrormist is registered for transmission 
abroad, 


Che Honconformist. 
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SUMMARY. 

Ir is not yet a nt what will be the policy 
of the new Constituent Cortes of Spain, but 
the situation is full of r to the public 
interests. There has been a break-down in the 
attempt to form a Government on the resigna- 
tion of Senores Figueras, Castelar, and their 
colleagues, who declined to remain in office. 
The task was entrusted to Senor Pi-y-Margall, 
a man of capacity and energy, but there was a 
violent scene in the Assembly on Monday on 
the question whether the new Ministers should 
be voted upon as a whole or singly, and the 
new President of the Cabinet resigned his 
powers. Then the Cortes to delegate 
the requisite authority to that statesman in 
conjuncticn with the two —< of 
the late Government, but they have not yet 


succeeded in the task. Orense, the President 


of the Cortes, and an extreme Democrat, has 
retired. There is political confusion at Madrid, 
and it is said that extra powers will have to be 
demanded of the Cortes to put down the anarchy 
prevailing in some of the provinces—especially 
at Granada, where the Republican Volunteers 
have demanded the disarmament of the regular 
forces, and in the North, where the hada ve 
revolted against General Velarde in Navarre, 
who has narrowly escaped with his life. The 
treasury is empty, and the Cortes having 
refused a pro to make a wholesale issue 
of paper currency, there will probably be a 
forced loan. Spain seems to be relapsing fast 
info anarchy and confusion. 

The difficulties which arose between France 
and Germany relative to the change of Govern- 
ment at Versailles, and some ambiguous expres- 
sions in the message of President MacMahon, 
have been removed, and the sum of ten millions 
sterling has been paid at Berlin on account of 
the milli of the indemnity. The 
Government have announced their desire to 
renew the old treaty of commerce with England, 


but M. e, who abandons the duty on raw 
materials, et to provide against a deficit of 
some nine millions sterling, and will, it is 
thought, propose the suspension of M. Thiers’ 
Sinking Fund. In the mbly the Govern- 


ment are still supreme. Yesterday M. Gam- 
betta made an effective attack on Mini isters in 
reference to a confidential circular from the 
Minister of the Interior to the prefects for the 


regulation of the provincial press—in effect, for 


bribing the newspapers to support the Govern- 
ment—but a majority of 74 sustained the 
Executive. The incident has, however, produced 
a bad impression, as indicating a readiness to 
follow in the worst courses of the Empire. 

Both Houses of Parliament are once more 
at work. Earl Russell on Monday laid be- 
fore his brother peers his panacea for Ireland, 
which is not very novel, and did not excite 
much interest. is lordship has brought in 
a bill for the appointment of an Irish Secre- 
tary of State in lieu of the Lord Lieutenant; 
for accepting the verdict of eight out of 
twelve jurymen, except in cases involving the 
extreme N and for giving the Privy 
Oouncil the right of intervention in cases where 
rs of schools are dismissed, so as to 
avoid such scandals as the O' Keeffe case. The 
debate was very languid, and Lord Russell’s 
scheme will probably not be again heard of. 

The Commons have hai a discussion on the 

rinciple of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
Bill, but as the differences are mostly on matters 
of detail, there is reason to hope that the mea- 
sure will be read a second time without opposi- 
tion, and that Mr. Gregory’s insidious proposal 
to refer it to a select committee will be rejected. 
The fate of the several small measures relative 
to local rating is more doubtful. At the first 
day sitting this session the Opposition made a 
dead set at the Rating (Liability and Value) 
Bill. Mr. Scourfield proposed to refer it to 
a select committee, which would be equivalent 
to its abandonment for the present year. 
Though the Opposition mustered strong and 
talked much, they were defeated by a majority 
of 30 (211 to 181), but they managed to waste 
the remainder of the sitting by motions to re- 
port progress. 


To-morrow, if time will allow—for there are 


one or two adjourned debates to be taken up— 
Mr. Forster will explain the —— — of the 
ucation 


we in relation to the Act of 
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1870, and he has announced that his statement 
will be short. Among the minor alterations 
will be a plan for filling up casual vacancies in 
school boards by resorting to. the co-optative 
— There are at present some five 
undred school boards in twelve thousand 
— 4 and Lord Morley, who ought to 
ow, has publicly stated that school 
are to be * universal in England as well as 
in Scotland, and yar grey proposed. What 
then will be done with the 25th Clause, as to 
the operation of which we give elsewhere a 
report of a curious discussion between two 
Li members for Hampshire and some 
leading Nonconformists ? . It is fully expected 
—though the statement seems hardly credible 
—that, under this clause, boards of i 
will be empowered to pay the fees of indigent 
children who may be forced into school. By 
this plan the new school boards will mainly be 
an apparatus for filling up the denominational 
(or rather Church) schools—the only schools in 
thousands of parishes—and thus by aid of Par- 
liamentary grant and the local rates, the State- 
Church will be able to maintain its educational 
monopoly in the rural parishes. If this should 
indeed be Mr. Forster’s proposal, the Govern- 
ment must lay their account to a complete 
rupture with their Nonconformist supporters. 

e Alexandra Palace, the costly and stately 
edifice erected at so heavy a cost—£800,000 
from first to last—on the northern heights 
of London, and opened after long delays 
a fortnight ago, is now a mere ruin. Soon 
afternoon on Monday a fire broke out in the 
dome, which spread so 1 all attempts 
to extinguish it failed, and after two hours only 
the bare walls remained. Two lives at least 
have been lost, and several persons severely 
injured. Had the commonest precautions been 
— against fire, the catastrophe might easily 
have been averted. It is announced that the 
palace is to be rebuilt as soon as possible. 


OUR PERSIAN VISITOR. 


THERE is something very interesting, almost 
pathetic, in the hope and expectation with 
which the old civilisations of the East are now 
looking to the comparatively modern world of 
the West. There is something touching in the 
nervous eagerness with which an old man, 
accustomed only to old-fashioned modes of 
business, will seek the advice and help of a 
beardless, but self-confident youth, who knows 
all about the new ways which seem so stran 
to feeble age. A somewhat similar feeling is 
excited when the representatives of mouldering 
Oriental empires and decaying thrones, that date 
from almost patriachal times, gird up their loins 
and take long journeys, that they may learn a 
lesson from the revolutionary restlessness and 
keen commercial understanding of the young 
countries in the West. 

What will be the issue? Our European 
arrogance too often assumes that all ancient 
races must inevitably disappear before the 
resistless march of what we are pleased to con- 
sider the only civilisation. The impulse which, 
in the mysterious darkness of the remote past, 
stirred the feeble germs of commerce, art, and 
science, in Asiatic lands, is thought to have ex- 
hausted itself long ago in a civilisation effete 
before it was matured. And we too 
readily assume that with that impulse 
the whole vitality of the Eastern races was 
exhausted. We pride ourselves upon a perma- 


nent an the fashions of which can 


never be stereotyped. We boast a forever ex- 
panding intellect, and with something of Phari- 
saic complacency, we glory most of all in what 
we are pleased to think an unfailing spring of 
moral progress, which ensures the permanence 
of our increase in material wealth. Yet itis 
very questionable indeed whether we have 
made the best use of the privileges con- 
ferred upon us in the order of Providence. And 
it is quite conceivable that an old race, to which 
the slumber of a thousand years has brought 
rest rather than decay, should on awakening to 
fresh life, see farther than we do into the reasons 
of our prosperity, and; perhaps make a better 
application of the principles on which it 
depends. Oertainly, if the reports are true 
which we receive from Japan, there is hardly a 
country in the newer world which could 
— so fundamental a revolution as that 
recently experienced there without a far larger 
expenditure of life, or indeed without endan- 
gering all the bonds of social order. China, 
though apparently immovable at home, sends 
forth swarms of industrious labourers, 
who though very conservative of paternal 
customs in trivial matters, are wide-awake 
to the advantages offered by the commercial 
systems of England and America. Indeed, 
e slumberous permanence of the stereotyped 
institutions of China seems to have protected, 


rather than to have exhausted, the singular 
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vitality of the race. And, if certain political | 
and philanthropic difficulties could be overcome, 
it is not at all impossible that Mr. Francis 
Galton’s somewhat startling scheme, latel 


announced in the Times, for making Sout 


Africa Chinese, might prove not only feasible, 
but of great advantage to the world. 

Perhaps such symptoms of persistent vitality 
amongst ancient tern races have combined 
with the romance of antiquity to give a special 
interest to the approaching visit of the Persian 
King. Indeed, the romantic element is, in this 
instance as well as in many others, of a very 
doubtful character. On no hypothesis can the 
approaching Shah be regarded as the legitimate 
representative of the Great King who gave so 
much trouble to the Greeks, or of the Sassamid 
dynasty who presumed to — — the supre- 
macy of the Romans. Indeed, the royal 
dignity of the new family dates from only 
one ur two generations back; and the country 
over which it rules presents the poverty- 
stricken spectacle of a population scarcely out- 
numbering that of London, but scattered over 
a space far larger than the United Kingdom. 
The importance of Persia, however, does not 
depend upon the antiquity of its Crown, nor on 
the size of its dominion, but on its position 
between the ambition of Russia and our own 
domain in India. For our own part, we are 
strongly inclined to think that a good deal of 
unnecessary fuss has been made about the 
aggrandisement of Russia in Central Asia. As 
a general rule, it is better that a country should 
be subject to a half-civilised than to a wholly 
barbarous Government. Whatever tends to 
peace protects the security of settled States. 
And even if Russian and British power touched 
each other at certain passes of the Himalaya 
range and on the Afghan border, supposing 
8 a well-ordered Government to be esta- 
blished on both sides, it is not at all unlikely 
that peace might be more secure than now, 
when a number of turbulent tribes squabbling 
and fighting on a debatable land may at any 
moment draw their greater neighbours into 
mutual collision. | 

Still for all that, if anything like a civilised 
and well-ordered power, susceptible to European 
influences and sharing in the impulses of 
Western progress, could be firmly rooted 
between Russia and India, many advantages 
ight be realised indirectly to ourselves, 
but more directly to the people of Oen- 
tral Asia. The benefits at present pro- 
mised by the Russian Government amount 
mainly to this, that order is assured by over- 
whelming physical force. But such force 
would be much more likely to be tempered 
by intelligent sympathy, and such order to be 
inspired by an 2 life, if the Russian 
sovereignty had some at least respectable rival 
in the affections and the fears of the unsettled 
tribes. If the Shah should carry back with 
him a sufficient appreciation of the commercial 
and political organisation of Europe, to intro- 
duce among his people a new impulse to trade, 
and the educational influences of some amount 
of self-government, it is by no means impossible 
that Persia might constitute in the future such 
a rival to Russia as we have suggested. 


What can we show him that shall most im- 
press him with the moral force which more than 
material resources is the true secret of our 
civilisation? The reviews suggested, or pro- 
mised at Windsor or even at Spithead, can 
give little information as to the strength of our 
national life. Oriental potentates are said to 
conceal a deal of shrewd perception 
beneath the impassive bearing which is 
a part of their dignity, and the Shah 
must have less perception than his enterprising 
travels would seem to imply, if our paltry 
shows of armed force are regarded by him aa a 
sufficient explanation of the position that Eng- 
land occupies in the world. It has been we 
observed by the Spectator that the most instruc- 
tive thing we could do for the Shah would be 
to take him a quiet drive in an unostentatious 
brougham from Notting-hili Gate to Stratford- 
le-Bow, and perhaps from the glittering palace 
at Sydenham to the blackened ruins that mark 
the site of its unfortunate northern rival. The 
spectacle of activity combined with order, of 
energy intensified by peace, of a million indi- 
vidual wills merged in one corporate life, would 
be too magnificent to be marred even by the 
exceptional drunkennesses, poverty, and squalor 
whic wi now and then would darken the 
journey. And if the would-be representative 
of ancient empire could understand enough of 
our history to appreciate the significance of 
Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s; his mind 
might perhaps be led to some curious and use- 
ful reflections by the innumerable tokens of 
the new and freer impulse with which a reli- 
gious life independent of the Government not 
ej rivals, but revolutionises in one direction 
an 


supplants in another, the traditional | that commodity for a certain price. 


| Consequences Mr. Vernon 


forms of religious polity authoritatively im- 
posed by the State. 


THE LAW OF MASTERS AND 
SERVANTS. 


THE bearing of our criminal law on the 
labour questions of the day is one of the matters 
which should be dealt with before another 
election. Events have seemed to force it on 
public attention. The agitation of the agricul- 
tural labourers has enlisted so much sympathy 
on one side, and evoked so much antagonism 
on the other side, that the prosecutions arising 
out of it have put the law in a very unfavour- 
able light. The case of the women at Chippin 
Norton was only one of many; and it exci 

eneral attention, not because it was more un- 
just than many other sentences pronounced at 
rural sessions, but because the imprisoned per- 
sons were women, and there were sixteen of 
them instead of only one. The debate raised 
by Mr. Vernon Harcourt's speech last Friday 
night has been a fit sequel to this unfortunate 
prosecution. Mr. Harcourt made himself the 
spokesman in Parliament of the discontent 
which on Whit-Monday found expression in 
the Hyde-park meeting, and succeeded in 
drawing from the Attorney-General an admis- 
sion that the law is unjust and unsatisfactory, 
and needs amendment. Mr. Harcourt, of 
course, overstated his case—it is one of the 
defects of his usually powerful advocacy that 
he does so. No doubt the results he set forth 
of the existing law of conspiracy are possible 
ones, and, if it had to be administered b 
clerical magistrates, they might become actual. 
But it is administered by judges, and the absurd 
arcourt describes 
are, consequently, felt to be impossible. It is, 
however, of considerable importance that the 
law of conspiracy should be understood. It 
is not statute-law, but common law. Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt pointed out a distinction 
on this matter which must not be over- 
looked, though in some late discussions on the 
subject it appears to have dropped entirely out 
of mind. There were two gas-stoker prosecu- 
tions: the first of these was the indictment of 
twenty-five men under the Masters and Ser- 
vants Act of the present Parliament for breach 
of contract. They were tried before stipendiary 
magistrates in London, and sentenced to six 
weeks’ imprisonment. The second was the in- 
dictment for conspiracy, which was made under 
the common law of conspiracy; and, as Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt intimated, in opposition to 
the spirit, if not in contravention of the terms, 
of the Act of 1871. To these two practical 
illustrations of hardship the Chipping Norton 
case adds a third. The women were convicted 
of molestation under the definition of that con- 
structive crime laid down in the Oriminal Law 
Amendment Act. These prosecutions there- 
fore represent exactly the three complaints 
against the law which Mr. Harcourt’s clients 
urge. They are each of them typical cases; 
cases in point. The common law of con- 
spiracy, the punishment of a certain form of 
breach’ of contract by.imprisonment, and the 
creation of an artificial misdemeanour in the 
shape of ‘‘ molestation,” are the points on which 
the working classes seem to have made up their 
minds that the law is oppressive, and must be 
altered. 

There is no doubt on the first point. Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt speaks of the common law of 
conspiracy as the scandal of English juris- 
prudence,” and the Attorney-General admits 
that it is high time for Parliament to consider 
whether it should not be defined and limited. 
As a general rule, Mr. Harcourt’s statement 
must be admitted that it is monstrous that a 
conspiracy to commit an offence should be open 
to more serious punishment than the offence 
itself. There are, however, certain cases in 
which the crime may be immensely aggravated 
by conspiracy, and it is the duty of the Legis- 
lature to provide for such cases without ren- 
dering it possible, as it is now, that an agree- 
2 two or three persons to disobey a 
park regulation should be a conspiracy and 
involve penalties vastly greater than the dis- 
obedience itself. The Attorney-General urged 
Mr. Harcourt to prepare a bill en this subject, 
but that is surely the duty of the law officers of 
the Government and not of a private member. 
The other points involve more difficulty. The 
chief of these is the question of the penalty to 
be imposed on wilful breach of a contract to 
labour. Everybody allows that the agree- 
ment between master and servant is a con- 
tract, equal on both sides. It is exactly the 
same a as an agreement to build a house, 
to pay a bill of exchange, or to sell a commodity 
at a price. A man’s labour is a commodity, 
and an agreement for service to a master is 
nothing but a contract to sell a certain nym 7 
ut m 


other contracts the penalty of pt namin, them is 
a pecuniary one; in this it is a criminal penalty. 
A man who breaks a promise of lage may 
ruin a woman's pros for life, and is only 
liable to an action for damages; but a man 
who breaks a promise to do a week’s work for 
another man and by failing to perform it inflicts 
on him some little inconvenience, is open to a 
criminal prosecution, and may find himeelf 
liable to imprisonment. Now in this there is 
obvious inequality. It is clear that an agree- 
ment which involves a mere money relation 
between the parties ought to be enforced by 
uniary penalties. But then comes in the 
‘iffoulty. o enforce a contract for labour by 
an action for damages only would give the two 
sides most unequal positions. Take the case of 
a manufacturer who has a huge contract which 
he is executing under penalties; or a farmer 
whose crops are in the fields and must be 
gathered in. These employers make an agree- 
ment with some men todo the work. The men 
begin, and seeing that the employer must have 
the work done, they strike for exorbitant wages 
and refuse to og out their agreements. 
What ought the law todo? Clearly it ought to 
hold these men to their bargains, supposing that 
those bargains are fairly and freely made. The 
employer is held to his bargain because he can be 
— to pay damages if he breaks it. But you 
cannot get damages from the men if they break 
their ments. They have no means of pay- 
ing. They have nothing to give but their 
labour, and you cannot force that from them as 
you can take an employer's money. All, 
therefore, that can be done is to take the one 
thing you can take—their freedom. Of course 
this should be done under strict limitations; 
but unless it is done, the employer and em- 
loyed are not on real equality in the contract 
or wages, since the servant on his side has 
every possible guarantee for the fulfilment of 
the engagement, and the employer has no 
guarantee whatever. 

The problem involved in the subject of moles- 
tation is less simple and direct. e policy of 
making crimes by statute is always open to 
dispute; and it is doubtful whether the ordi- 
nary law of assault might not cover all that is 
really to be dreaded in the way of intimidation. 
The Chipping Norton scandal is only an illus- 
tration of the difficulty of defining in what 
% molestation ” consists. No doubt these women 
scowled on the supplanters of their husbands 
and brothers, and somewhat intimidated 
them. No doubt, either, that if they 
were guilty under the Act, the magi- 
strates might have given them more severe 
punishment. But there are degrees of every- 
thing, particularly so of a constructive or 
statutory crime like molestation. You cannot 
draw a hard-and-fast line in such a case, and 
if you draw a line at all it must be made 
elastic by the common sense and = feelin 
of those who administer the law. o are gl 
to see that in this Chipping Norton case Mr. 
Bruce re-echoed on Friday night the opinion 
we had expressed on the previous Wednesday, 
that the women should have been told what 
the law is—should have been cautioned and sent 
home. Had the law been thus wisely admini- 
stered, we should never have heard a complaint 
against it: It is, however, evidently open to 
very harsh misuse, and therefore needs modi- 
fication. There are, however, two points which 
we urgently commend to the consideration of 
working men. Their demand to have contracts 
for labour put on the same basis as other con- 
tracts, and their wish to be free from all con- 
straint as to the expression of their feelings 
towards men who take contracts at a lower 
figure than that on which their Unions have 

reed, amount to the denial to em- 
ployers of all guarantee that the work 
they engage a man to do will be done, and to 
the — ed of all chance of bettering their 
condition by independent action. Suppose this 
state of things brought about, how would it act 
on our commercial and manufacturing interests ? 
Our manufacturers could not make contracts 
with any certainty of being able to keep them ; 
and, of course, the contracts would go else- 
where. Put an extreme case. Harvest has 
come. The golden sunshine falls on fields 
ready for the sickle, but the men will not 
work. They ask wages which make it better 
for the farmer to leave his crop to rot 
than to reap it. They scare from the fields 
the multitudes who would swarm into them 
to do the reaping. The days go on, the rains 
set in, the ungathered harvest is KN 
and the nation suffers from famine. This is 
only a parable of what may wy to the vast 
harvests of coal and iron which lie ready to the 
hand of industry. The action of Earl Fitzwilliam 
the other day is a sign of the times—a sign 
that there is a point at which it is better to 
shut up a pit or close a factory than to go 
on under the conditions imposed by labour 
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on capital, and a sign, too, that we are 
nearing that state of things. By all 
means make the law equal. Strike away 
the last fetters of feudal relations; expel the 
very terms master and servant from the law- 
* but beware that you do not, in aiming 
at a theoretical equality, create a new inequa- 
lity, and expose capital to peril which will 
drive it from the field. The interest of labour 
is to give capital every 3 security. When 
two employers seek for one man the man 
flourishes, but when two men seek to one 
employer, the times are bad; and it is to the 
interest of the men and of the nation that 
capital should be encouraged to seek labour, 
with the certainty that it will, at least, be safe. 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


House of Commons, Tuesday. 

Before the House separated for the Whitsuntide 
holidays, Mr. Gladstone announced that the first 
bill to be taken after the recess would be the Juries 
Bill, as but slight interest was generally felt in it. 
However, 150 members or more were present on 
Thursday, and the debate was not quite so dull as it 
might have been supposed that it would be. There 
was in fact a very lively contest over the exempt- 
ing clauses ; all the interests, from that of the 
aldermen of the City of London down to that of 
the Registrars of Births and Deaths, striving to en- 
force their claims. The result, as we shall see, was 
very remarkable, and showed conclusively how 
much we legislate by interest and not by reason. 
At the outset Mr. Gathorne Hardy was successful 
in exempting public schoolmasters and college 
tutors. What earthly reason there could be for 
according this favour to these gentlemen nobody 
could discover, nor did Mr. Hardy attempt to 
adduce any beyond the might which is right. The 
Governmeut resisted but were beaten, the announce- 
ent of the numbers being welcomed with much 
Conservative cheering. It was now evident that 
the bill was in danger. There was no other amend- 
ment which had not aright to a majority equally 
strong with the amendment of Mr. Hardy, and if 
they all passed, the bill would be something like 
the Irishman’s stocking, a series of holes held to- 
gether by threads. Accordingly the whipping 
became a little more vigorous. Mr. Monk next 
proposed the exemption of registrats of births, 
deaths, and marriages, but he was very lukewarm 
about his clients, and on the slightest show of hos- 
tility he yielded. Evidently a registrar cannot put 
on the screw like college tutors. Then ensued a 
long and pertinacious squabble as to whether 
mayors, councillors, justices of the peace, and town 
clerks should be exempt, Mr. Muntz striking in 
most vigorously on their behalf. The Attorney- 
General opposed the amendment, and with great 
show of justice. If the House were to listen 
to this proposition, he said, it muat listen to others, 
and juries would soon be composed of professional 
jurymen, gentlemen with nothing to do, the class 
which, speaking professionally, he of all others 
abhorred the most. This was protested by the 
Attorney-General with much earnestness, and 1 
could not help sympathising with him. The men 
most fitted to be jurors, are those whose minds are 
constantly trained by the business of life to decide 
and to judge, and who are forced to decide every 
hour between a balance of probabilities by a necessity 
which will not wait for hairsplitting. The House 
divided, and the amendment was lost. Then the 
veterinary surgeons found an advocate in the person 
of Colonel Barttelot, and indeed the whole agri- 
cultural party, to whom reluctantly, as he said, the 
Attorney-General was compelled to agree. The 
catalogue was now becoming ridiculous, but still it 
lengthened. The privileges of the Governor and 
Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England were 
argued in his solemn magnificently commercial 
way by Mr. Crawford, the member for the City, 
who was very fair game for Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 
and it was impossible not to enjoy the sport. Mr. 
Crawford, excepting in his accidental Liberalism on 
a few of the orthodox points of the Liberal creed, is 
as true a Tory as any in the House; a great trading 
Tory. He looks the very picture of what the 
penny-a-liner calls the City Magnate,” large, 
respectable, the head of an eminently respectable 
House with a capital H; somewhat like Dembey, 
only Dombey was lean and Mr. Crawford is not. 
He of course votes uniformly against the Disesta- 
blishment of the Church, against all reform of the 
City, against the reform of City patronage such as 
Emanuel Hospital for example ; he would look upon 
any attempt to touch the corporate property of the 
City as an attack on the rights of private 
property —; in short, he is a typical specimen of 


| the City Man, a class whom those people adore, 


who worship exports and imports as the deities of 
the national prosperity. Dod calls him ‘‘a Director 

of the Bank of England, of which he has been 

Deputy Governor; chairman of the Kast Indian 

Railway ; a Commissioner of Lieutenancy for Lon- 

don and an East Indian Proprietor.” I read his 

titles with awe and wonder what such a great 

creature is really like, whether he carries sovereigns 

in his coat-pocket as I do pennies, and whether he 

ever saw a copper. I say I enjoyed Mr. Harcourt's 

contempt for him and his consequent irritation, 

because 1 am sure that the sooner we cease to call 

such men as Mr. Crawford Liberals, and the sooner 
they are disowned by the really Liberal party, the 

better it will be for us. His unfortunately succes- 

ful amendment te relieve the Governor and Deputy 

Governor of the Bank was intensely characteristic. 

Why should not these people suffer like ordinary 

mortals? They hold their offices for the sake of 

their own profit, and they are wealthy enough to 

stand any loss which may accrue through a little 
temporary absence in the discharge of a public duty. 

To a poor newspaper reporter who is paid for what 

he brings, and gets nothing if he brings nothing, 

no matter what the excuse. may be, a fortnight’s 
dangling about Westminster may mean cruel loss, 

but what can it matter to a magnate? But the 
real reason why Mr. Crawford desired the exemp- 
tion was, that these awful beings might have 
homage. As for the plea that their public services 
would not permit their occasional absence—it was 
too ridiculous. He wanted us to go down on our 
knees to the City of which he is the Most High, 

Mighty and Worshipful representative. In a small 
way the amendment was a microcosm of all our 
class legislation, without one single shadow of an 
excuse excepting that it is an understood thing in 
Parliament as part of our constitution that, to usea 
sporting phrase, we follow the money. It was all 
of a piece with the more famous exemptions which 
led to the first French revolution, although of course 
it was a mere trifle, and it was just one of those 
small assertions of the unreasoning power and selfish- 

ness of wealth which turn working-men into bitter 

socialists, and make them propound questions at 

which Mr. Crawford will some day stare, if he is 

alive when they are asked. Mr. Crawford having 

achieved his object, Mr. Vernon Harcourt gravely 

suggested that the exemption should not apply on 
Bank Holidays, whereat Mr. Crawford was in- 

dignant. Such unseemly jesting was calculated to 
turn a very serious subject into ridicule,” which was 
just what Mr. Vernon Harcourt intended, and what 
I relished. 

On Friday an unintelligible discussion—un- 
intelligible, that is to say, to those who took no 
interest in the subject—upon cavalry horses, pre- 
vented Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s motion about the 
gas-stokers from being reached till late in the even- 
ing. While the cavalry debate was in progress, I 
could not but admire the ease with which Mr. 
Disraeli sleeps. By long practice he has trained 
himself to an attitude perfectly decorous, and in fact 
those who did not know him well, would hardly 
suppose he was not broad awake. During Mr. 
Talbot’s oration Mr. Disraeli slumbered for an hour 
as peaceably as a child, revisiting doubtless in his 
dreams, as we all do the time of childhood orfyouth, 
and imagining himself the Radical member, say for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire or for Birmingham. 
Several trade-unionists were present, anxious to 
hear their champion, Mr. Harcourt, who made a 
very effective, and withal a very temperate speech 
on their behalf. It is a pity that there were not 
more members to listen to it, but the working men 
must remember that the absence of their friends 
was not due to indifference, but simply to the fact 
that it was the dinner-hour, when Démosthenes 
himself would not hold the House. C. 


FrrE-PROOF CLOTHING. — The American ladies, 
like those of Old Rome, will, probably, in a little 
time, cleanse their handkerchiefs by wing them 
in the fire. Asbestos is being incorporated into 
textile fabrics with some degree of success. The 
asbestos fibres of the deposits in New York and 
Vermont vary in length from two to forty inches, 
and much attention has of late been directed to the 
utilisation of the mineral.— Atheneum. 

A Friyrna MAN WHO CAME TO Grier.--A tele- 

from Brussels says that M. Groof’s attempt on 
uesday to fly over the city, was an utter failure. 
When only two or three feet from the ground he 
ignominiously came down, falling on hisface. The 
mob grew furious at the disappointment, and tore 
to pieces the balloon that was to have played a 
subordinate part in the performance. Stones were 
thrown about recklessly, and a scene of serious 
disorder was witnessed. A number of ladies were 
hurt, and the disturbance has resulted in numerous 
arrests, 
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THE EDUCATION ACT OF 1870. 


———— 


DEPUTATION TO HAMPSHIRE MEMBERS. 


A deputation consisting of ministers and laymen 
representing the recent conference of Nonconformists 
held at Portsea, waited on Thursday upon Mr. 
Cowper-Temple, M.P., and Mr. Stone, M.P. The 
Rev. J. H. Cooke read a statement which described 
their object as being more particularly for the object 
of inducing those members to vote in favour of 
a repeal of the 25th clause which really gives to 
sectarianism considerable powers in thwarting the 
noble aims of the act.” The clause was objected 
to as violating conscience, and as founded on a 
fallacy. 

Come what may, after all, the really valuable part of 
religion must be learned in the church or the home ; at 
the Sunday-school or the mother’s knee. But this 


clause is stated to meet the case of one who conscien- 


tiously objects to the efficient secular training of a 
board school. And we are to subsidise his notion? One 
man conscientiously believes he ought to burn heretics. 
We would leave him to enjoy the opinion, but object to 
rovide him with faggots out of the rates. Our position 
is clearly defined. All acknowl the importance of 
teaching grammar and prayer. e say, We will 
teach the grammar, on which wo are all agreed ; but 
not being agreed upon the prayer, we leave that to the 
nt or the church.” Does any man say fairly and 
truly, I object to my child learning grammar without 
being taught to ask the help of the Virgin Mary“! 
We reply, We are only competent to teach the 
grammar. If you want the teaching of the supernatural 
aid, provide it yourself ; we do not hinder you.” Either 
this answer does or does not meet his religious scruple. 
If it do, there is no need of the 25th clause; if it do 
not, then the 25th clause is intendel to support secta- 
rianism, The case supposed is that of a clash between 
the conscience of the parent and that of the ratepayer. 
We believe the one to exist but in imagination. 0 
scruple of the other is now centuries old, and universally 


respected ; and for it we are pre to take joyfully 
the despoiling of our goods. It is not whether one 
form of religion be right or wrong. I will gladly pay 


that the Mormon child shall learn to read and write, 
I will not pay his fees to be taught the degrading filth 
of polygamy. It is in this conflict of religious opinion, 
which is the glory of our age, that any seo, presumably 
erroneous from its incapacity to stand its ground un- 
aided, should have the power of buttressing its errors 
by municipal pay. This certainly is not the function ef 
a noble system of national education. 

In conclusion, the statement says that the Govern- 
ment must choose between the 25th clause and 
Noneonformist support. 


The Rev. W. S. Caldecott said he belonged to a 
body, the Wesleyan Methodist, which had perhaps 
the t number of denominational schools of any 
body of Nonconformists—close on 1,000. Within 
the last few months they had had long, anxiou 
and r discussions as to this 25th clause and 
kindred matters, which had resulted in a general 
change of front with regard to the Education Act 
of Mr. . The 8 unanimous in 
a ing for compulsory education the count 
+ compulsory school boards the — 
over, and the gradual absorption of the present de- 
nominational schools. They would be large losers 
by it; but oer were ta for the future pro- 
sperity of England, to sacrifice their own schoo 
ae had been built after a large amount o 

abour), 2 everybody else would do the 
same. (Hear.) They asked, not for secular or de- 
nominational schools, but for general schools, in 
which the Bible should be maintained, and read 
and explained by the teacher, but that no minister 
ot any denomination should be allowed to enter, 
That was their programme ; and that they intended 
to carry out, so far as they could. They ebjected 
to the 25th clause, because they thought there was 
another way in which the case of the poor parents 
might be met. When the parents could not afford 
to pay, let the school board remit the fees in its 
own school, and not pay fees to denominational 
schools. The Wesleyans had not existed as a poli- 
tical party hitherto, but if the members would su 
5 such a programme as that he had sketched, he 
lieved they would have almost the unanimous 
. of the Methodist electors.—Mr, Stone 
asked whether the Wesleyans contemplated giving 


over their schools to the school board — The 
Rev. W. 8. Caldecott: Merging them into 
the school board.—Mr. Stone: You are 


aware that the managers are not allowed to 
receive any consideration? The Education Depart - 
ment prohibits that. The school board may take 
a school gratuitously. Would that be the arrange- 
ment you contemplate?—Mr. Caldecott: We pro- 
pose to retain some hold for the purposes of the 
Sunday-school, and for week-evening meetings.— 
Mr. Stone: Then — propose to let the school to 
the school board for the week - days. How would 
that meet the case of another body having schools, 
but not agreeing to that? Do you propose to give 
the School Board compulsory power to take the 
school, or to set up another opposite Mr. Calde- 
cott: If the latter were done, it would involve an 
immense expense. We leave it to the wisdom of 
Parliament to solve it.—Mr. Stone thought the case 
he had mentioned would be a serious difficulty. — 
Mr. Caldecott said the annual t might be re- 
duced to almost a minimum.—Mr. Stone: That is 
an indirect method of com transfer.—Mr. 
Caldecott : Yes.—Mr. Stune: I only wish to under- 
stand your views.—Mr. Cowper-Temple asked 
whether the Wesleyans would take any security 
that the Bible should be taught, or would the 
leave it to the caprice or the discretion of eac 
individual teacher ?—Mr. Caldecott said their 

was that the church should provide teachers (the 
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Wesleyans had two training colleges); and they | 


said, Leave it to the teachers to give religious edu- 
cation in the school.” They did not want the 
school board to have power to say to their teachers 
that they should not read the Bible. They also 
wished the teachers to have power to explain, 
though Mr. Disraeli had said he did not understand 
a text after listening to half-an-hour’s explanation. 
(A — * 
The Rev. W. H. Jellie did not know that all the 
deputation pledged themselves absolutely to the 
Wesleyan solution; but it appeared to him and to 
those whe looked at the matter in its entirety that 
there was no satisfactory solution short of what 
was called secularism, which meant the exclusion 
of the Bible as a school-book from the day-schools 
of England. Among other reasons, they felt that 
its introduction gave an opportunity to the teacher 
to become a partisan—a sectarian proselytiser, if he 
cared so to be; and they were not without reason 
for fearing that the opportunity of teaching the 
Bible in the day-schools would in future be used for 
sectarian ** In England they had first to 
ask what Bible should be admitted? If they ad- 
mitted the English version, they. made it a Pro- 
testant school, and offended the conscience of the 
Romanist and the Jew. It 22 to them that 
igious teaching must be left absolutely in the 
hands of the Churches. Let them recognise the 
great cag Ae Sunday-school work, and they had 
b that was needful in the impartation 
of religious instruotion to the children. 
Mr. Stone: Do you draw a distinction between 
the payment of the fees out of the rates and the 
overnment t? Your ground is logical, no 
oubt ; but do you wish there shall be no Govern- 
ment grant to any school in which there is religious 
teaching? Because that would be logical.—Mr. 
Jellie: Certainly.—Mr. Stone: What you ask 
much beyond the repeal of the 25th clause. Nine- 
tenths of the schools which receive the Government 
grant are denomination schools ; and you propose 
the absolute repeal of the principle on which the 
Government grants have been made.—Mr. Jellie : 
Yes.—Mr. Stone: Would you prohibit the teacher, 
at any time out of school hours, giving religious 
instruction?—Mr. Jellie: Certainly not, He is a 
free agent. There is no objection to any of Her 
Majesty’s subjects teaching religion at any time, 
but not in the schools during school hours. 
Mr. Mumby thought the Wesleyan plan, without 
any catechisms or religious formularies, would be a 
vast improvement on the present condition of 
things. They had an instance of the absence of 
catechismsor formularies in the Portsmouth sehools, 
in which the Bible was read, and hymns were sung ; 
and that was a great improvement on a place like 
Manchester, in V. ligie rates 2 1 for 1 
express purpose of religious teaching. o wo 
— to a case which would illustrate the injustice 
of the 25th clause— 


Let them take the parish of Alverstoke, which con- 
tained school accommodation for 2,948 children, There 
was a civil aor of 18,000; the total population 
was 22,000. No additional school accommodation, it 
was said, was required for this district. If it were 
desired to introduce the compulsory powers of the Edu- 
cation Act, it would be n , under the present 
state of affairs, to establish a school board ; but as there 
was sufficient accommodation for all. the children 
requiring public elementary education, it would not be 
desirable to establish a board school. What had the 
board, then, to do? Simply to set the machinery in 
motion to force children into the present schools. 
There was only one schoo) at present unconnected with 
the Church of England (except the Roman Catholics)— 
the Wesleyan, which afforded accommodation for 250. 
Out of the 2,948 children, he was told 1,198 attended 
Nonconformist Sunday - schools, and another 200 
attended the ragged-school carried on by Mr. Cook. 
The only accommodation for their ordinary teaching 
would be in the small private schools in the place, or in 
the Wesleyan school. There were a large number of 
children who did not go to school; and the Noncon- 
formists considered it unjust that they should be forced 
into the Church schools, and have their fees paid for 
them. The schools would then be supported by nothing 
else but the grant of the Committee of Education, the 
school board fees, and the fees of the children, no pri- 
vate subscriptions being necessarye The Nonconfor- 
mists had no objection to the Church of England 
schools per 26; but they objected to their money ne 
used for the maintenance of those schools, especially 
when the spirit was s> thoroughly hostile to the Non- 
conformist schools. His daughter was a teacher in a 
Sabbath-school, and one of her children informed her 
her mother had been told she was committing a great 
sin in — her to that school, or in going to the In- 
dependent§chapel, ; 

A member of the deputation said it was a common 
impression that people were committing a sin in 
going to a Dissenting chapel.— The Rev. W. H. 

ellie said he had been informed, though he did not 
vouch for the accuracy, that a child who came late 
had been told that if she knelt down and prayed to 
the Virgin Mary, she would be forgiven.—The Rev. 
H. Kitching said there were v 
denominational schools, and there must be con- 
sideration in dealing with them ; but the 25th clause 
was 80 heavy in its pressure that they thought it 
demanded immediate repeal. 

Mr. Cowper-Temple said he was glad to hear the 
views which had been expressed on this subject. 
He supposed they would not — either him or 
Mr. Stone to give any very decided opinion as to 
the 25th clause, because they understood the 
Government had undertaken to deal with the 

uestion in some way or other, as if its main 
object or effect were to increase sectarianism. He 
had regarded it as a scheme whereby children might 
be compelled and enabled to go to school when their 


interests in the | go 


parents were very poor. He had t doubts 
whether it would not have been — not to have 
remitted the fees at all ; whether it would not have 
been better to view education as the duty of the 
parent, just as much as feeding the child; and if 
the ts were too poor to pay for the education 
of the child, whether the payment ought not to 
come out of the poor-rates rather than from an 
education-rate. But if they were to deal with this 
question, he thought it would not be fair to facili- 
tate children, going into one school, rather than 
another. There should be entire religious equality 
between the board schools and the voluntary 
schools ; and a premium — not to be given. 
Some proposed the fees should be remitted only in 
the board schools and not in the voluntary schools; 
and he attached a great deal of im ce 
to the argument as to the conscientious objections 
of the parent. Mr. Cooke rather argued that very 
often it would not be the real objection ; but there 
were a number of ts with whom it was 
essentially a matter of conscience, Ifa parent and 
a poor man, he (Mr. Cowper-Temple) would not 
like to send his children to purely secular schools. 
People told him his child was not obliged to learn 
r Rotam what he liked ; but he was prevented 
from getting religious and moral education, which 


he would like him to get. It would be exceedingly | 


cruel, if, though they believed religious was of more 
importance than secular education, they were to say 
to him they would compel him to give his child 
secular without religious education. It was important 
to the child not to learn religion as a mere lesson; but 
if religion were to produce any effect on him, it must 
e all the teaching of the master. The child must 
eel that the master was a religious man. Logic was, no 
doubt, a most powerful thing ; but had driven Mr. 
Jellie to a position which was most strange for a 
minister of the Gospel. He (Mr. Cowper- — 
saw the steps to it, but to him it certainly appea 
strange that they should say in a Christian country 
„% We will banish the Bible from the schools; an 
we hope the * may be taught in some other 
way volutarily, in Sunday-schools.” But it was 
a mere hope; and, in his opinion, it would prove a 
very delusive one. He believed if they banished 
the Bible, the children for whose benefit the act was 
passed would be educated without any religion 
whatever. The greater multitude of the children 
who have to be coerced don’t care about education. 
The difficulty he felt about their proposal was in 
connection with the gutter children who would not 
go to school, but were tobe compelled. They could 
compel them to go to the secular school, but not to 
the religious school; and the State would be only 
compelling them to secular education.—Mr. Cooke 
said that would be the last thing of which the Non- 
conformists would think. There would be a re- 
ligious and moral, but not sectarian, training.—Mr. 
Cowper-Temple : I don’t know where the teacher is 
to rest his morals except on e e What is your 
idea on that !— Mr. J. H. Cooke: On K. no 
doubt. But there is a common ground. Mr. Cow - 
per- Temple could not see how the difficulty was to be 
solved. The Bible was excluded ; and the school- 
master was to give a moral training.—Mr. Jellie said 
the man’s own personal goodness was necessary. If 
the master himself were not a truly good man, no 
use of the Bible or founding the instruction on the 


precept would be sufficient.—Mr. Cowper-Temple 


said if the master must not refer to the Bible in the 
school, there must be a positive penalty for doing so. 
He confessed he could not see how to get over the 
difficulty ; and he would be obliged if they could 
enable him to do go.—Mr. Cooke urged that when 
masters were appointed, all that was necessary was 
to inquire into their general religious and moral 
character, and not their sectarian views.— Mr. 
Cowper-Temple admitted that he would rather have 
the Bible in the schools with the chances of secta- 
rianism, than no Bible and no sectarianism ; and he 
believed the feeling of the people in the present day 
was to give the children the Bible, which was 
not only of use to them religiously, but was a 
stan book.—The Rev. H. Kitching said a 
number of Dissenters were in favour of the Bible 
— simply read. Mr. Cowper- Temple: Are you 
satisfied with its being read simply, as an Act of 
Parliament, and not allowing an educated mind to 
explain it?— Mr. Kitching: The reading of 
some of the stories of the Bible would pro- 
duce their own effect.—Mr. Cowper-Temple said 
some people regarded it as the business of the 

islature to prevent the Church of England get- 
ting converts. He thought they ought to look on 
it in another light. Their object in this matter 
should be the education of the children ; and he 
thought it would bea very cruel thing not to let them 
have religious teaching. To exclude the Bible from 
the schools would be a most serious matter; and 
his conscience would not allow him to come to that. 
—Mr. Jellie thought if the children were brought to 
the day-schools, there would be more readiness to 
to the Sunday-schools.—Mr. Cowper-Temple 
mentioned the case (of which he had heard) of one 
of the ed-schools of London being taken over 
by the school board. The mistress was asked when 
she opened the Bible last? Just three weeks ago.” 
„Why?“ The school board and the inspectors 
require us to work the children so hard at other 
things that we have no time.“ And it ended in the 
poor children having no religious instruction at all. 
—Mr. Jellie: Was anything being simultaneously 
done for the religious instruction? How was the 
Sunday-school going on?—Mr. Cowper-Temple could 
not say. But he thought it cruel to expect children 
who had been working hard for the six days to 


buckle on to the seventh, They got to dislike the 


_— 


Sunday, because they are overworked. He thought 
the teacher might teach the Bible as a schoolinaster, 
but not doctrinally.—Mr. Ward said he could not 
teach it without teaching doctrine, which would 
depend on the sect which maintained the school, 
whether Wesleyan, Independent, Unitarian, &c. 
The teachers were not the proper persons to teach 
children in religion. The minister ought to be able 
to do this far better than the man who was 
merely taught to instruct them in oak &e. 
— Co Temple, who was com to leave, 
en re | 


Mr. Nicholson believed they would ultimately be 
landed in the position which Mr. Jellie had pro- 
pounded—leaving the churches to take care of the 


igious education of the . He could speak 
with some little postal mack gang question. 


For twen ee 0 
society at — which had a its object re- 


en other sects. Nothing, they 
would meet the difficulty but the exclusion of the 
Bible from the day-schools, and leaving it to those 
who valued religion to supply the religious wants of the 
children. He sent his children to a school the mistress 
of which was almost a Ritualist ; but was a good gover- 
ness, and that was all he asked. Mr. Co emple 
laid great stress on the gutter-children. Well, almost 
all sects were trying to educate gutter-children ; but 
the action of the Church of d was to prevent the 
destitute and degraded classes having any education at 
all. All his lifetime there had been a large body of 
destitute children roaming the streets, and particularly 
by the water-side, When the education question was 
under discussion, he thought they would soon have the 
machinery with which to get hold of them; and that 
when they canie to respect themselves, they would 
think a little about religion. But they remained in 
equal numbers and in equal degradation. Why! Be- 
cause the clergy said it was not necessary to have a 
school board; that they had sufficient accommodation 
for all the children ; and the next thing they asked for 
was power to compel them to go to the ac 


Mr. Stone said the objection of the Noncon- 
formists could, no doubt, be stated in very clear 
language, theoretically, and he understood it—that 


the State should not contribute an to the 
* — of any particular religion. But the diffi- 
cu 


ty was in applying it strictly to the question of 
— Pedal not be said that the State 
should have ing to do with education at all. 
They had got beyond that; and having done 80, he 
did not think there was any possible solution fully 
in accordance with the views of the deputation. 
Mr. Jellie went as far as anybody in the room when 
he said the schools should be absolutely secular, 
and that there could be no conscientious objection 
on the part of the parent to send the child to the 
school, because he could get his religious education 
elsewhere. But there was no doubt the Roman 
Catholic did object to secular education as such. 
Either the conscience or the Roman Catholic or the 
conscience of the Nonconformist ratepayer must be 
dealt with in a way they would rather avoid if 
they could. There was another difficulty. What 
they were contemplating was the extension of com- 
pulsion under the school board system. Suppose 
they went to a rural parish in which there was 
a 1 school, and they said there 
should be a school board. They must consider 
whether or not they should pay the fees. They 
must, if the man had not the money. He | 
with Mr. Cowper-Temple that that should not be 
left with the school hoard. They had ultimately 
to face the question whether they should shut up 
the denominational school, and build another b 
the side of it, lor (come to some compromise wi 
the managers of the denominational school, and get 
them to bring their school as near as possible to 
what the deputation thought itshould be. He was 
not pre to say whether he should vote for the 
repeal of the 25th clause, which question would not 
come before the House simply. The Government 
measure might repeal the by some- 
thing in its place mene objectionable ; and he did 
not think it ul to the Government or to 
Parliament to pl one’s-self as to a matter until 
one had heard ae was proposed, and what was 
to be said about 1 rod —— be * Rag — 
strenuous o ition throughout the ooun e 
entire abolition of religious instruction in the Board 
schools. If they extended the compulsory powers 
enerally, and they went to a ru with a 
— school, What were they to do with 
the children? Mr. Howell: Give a secular school 
for the whole. Mr. Stone: Then you must build 
another school by the side of the denominational 
school. Mr. Cooke: You think it desirable that 
the clause should be altered? Mr. Stone: Yes. I 
think the question whether persons are to pay the 
fees should be handed over to the Board of 
Guardians. In Scotland, the Guardians enquire 
whether the parent be a fit person to receive relief, 


before the fees are remitted. 

At the close of the discussion, the Rev. W. S. 
Caldecott and Mr. Ni seconded, a 
vote of to Mr. Stone and Mr. r- 


Temple for the kindness and courtesy with which 
they had listened to the deputation, The vote wag 
unanimously agreed to. 
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GILFILLAN’S LIFE OF ANDERSON.* 


Dr. Anderson, of Glasgow, was well known 
to his contemporaries in England, as well as in 
Scotland, and Mr. Gilfillan needs no introduc- 
tion to any reader. We can well understand 
how Mr. Gilfillan should have taken in hand 
this work. Dr. Anderson was a man of singular 
originality, independence, and moral courage, 
and Mr. Gilfillan possesses these qualities in no 
common degree. If we hate our own vices as 
we see them reflected in the characters and the 
conduct of others, it is not less true that, under 
similar circumstances, we equally esteem our 
own virtues. Hence, to some extent, the ad- 
miration which the author of this work ex- 
presses for the subject of his biography. But, 
whether or not we possess the qualities which 
shone so conspicuously in Dr. Anderson, we 
can scarcely fail to be attracted by the general 


character of the man. In all respects he was of 
no common order. 
Good ancestry, unhappily, is not unif rmly a 


arantee for good qualities in descendants, but 

r. Anderson had both. Mr. Gilfillan tells us 
of the grandfather, a mechanic employed on the 
Oarron Ironworks, but, like so many Scotch 
and so few Eng ish artisans, ‘‘a great reader 
„and thinker.” He it was who first intro- 
duced the tramway, and who suggested the use 
of the ball-cock in cisterna—inyentions, or 
adaptations of inventions of the precise origin of 
which few perhaps, until now, have known. We 
meet a lh anecdote of him which shows his 
sound common sense and inclines us to wish 
that every minister had such a grandfather. 
„When, says Mr. Gilfillan, ‘‘ young William 
‘had entered the legic class, his grandfather 
‘‘said to him, Now, sir, I know you will be 
1 bi ge. to and make fine sentences— 
* e them ‘as fine as you can, but O, pre- 
‘‘gerve simplicity in prayer! God does not need 
‘** to be told that He made the constellations. 
‘‘Oonfess to Him your sins, and express your 
‘confidence in His Son.“ His grandson took 
„ the hint, and his prayers always avoided 
„ those tiresome and inflated laudations of the 
‘* Deity in which many still indulge.“ Many?” 
Mr. Gilfillan ! Why not say nearly all? Toa 
thousand who know how to preach, there are 
probably not ten who know how to pray, and 
not many who do pray. 

The father, too—John Anderson—was not a 
common man. He was minister at Kilsyth 
until his ninety-second year, and the author 
tells us this original anecdote connected with 
the celebration of his jubilee service :— 

„When William attended the jubilee soirée of his 
venerable sire, he stepped forward to him at the close 
of his speech, laid his hand on his head, then covered 
with silver hair, and broke out igto the old song :— 

Jobn Anderson, my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent 

Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was bent; 

But now your brow is bald, John, 
Your locks are like the snow ; 

But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my jo.” 

% The effect is stated to have been indescribable, 
spelity ing $0 ‘all, and melting to many. It was a 
stroke of that highest kind in which genius and heart 
are ecually blended, and which at once excites enthu- 
siastic admiration and starts childlike tears.” 

We do not find much about Anderson’s early 
life, but it is clear that he was a hard student. 
The most important part of this period of his 
history is his coming under the influence of Dr. 
Chalmers. The kind of influence which this 

t man exercised over those who were 

ught within his sphere is admirably de- 
scribed by Mr. Gilfillan in a passage which we 
should like to quote, but we have scarcely room. 
It is stated, however, that like a great many 
others, Anderson became, for a time, one of 
Chalmers’s imitators. He wrote like Chalmers, 
screamed like him, ticulated, foamed and 
flung about in the pulpit as much in his master’s 
manner as he could. Above all, like him, he 
read his discourses. This latter fact rather 
stood in the way of his ordination, while at the 
same time the young student. was not con- 
sidered to be altogether orthodox. He stuck, 
as well as he could, to his reading, and stuck 
to his views, which were not peculiar, was at 
last ordained, and became minister of John- 
street Church, Glasgow. Here, as is well 
known, he did the work of a brave and good 


man. 

We have spoken of Anderson's moral co ; 
Here is an instance of it, in the first work which 
he undertook in his church :— 
Tho communicants’ roll was unpurged 


purgation so much that it was agreed to 
claimed membershi 


and required 
fnvite who 
to call upon the new minister. 


Few stood the test. A meeting for the purpose of | 


eee 


* Life of the Rev. William Anderson, LL.D., Glasgow. | 


ng the list of members was held every week for 4 
whole twelvemonth—a source of dreadful worry and 
exhaustion to Anderson. It would have been far 
better had he undertaken the task of forming a new 
congregation and building a new church at once. In 
this disagreeable and fagging work Anderson was sus- 
tained by the freshness and vigour of his youth—he 
was only twenty-three years of age—and by that 
sense of duty which then, as during all his long career, 
never relaxed for a moment. He felt himself more 
than almost any man we have met, ‘ Ever in his Great 
Taskmaster's eye.’ This, he says himself in some MS. 
memorials which lie before us, was ‘more at that time 
the spring of his action than was love for his Master.’ 
His s were tuned less by love than by law ; and the 
spirit of stern determination which never deserted him 
was then less softened and sweetened than afterwards 
by Christ-like tenderness. During his student career 
Christ was more a doctrine to him than a person; and 
it was not otherwise till he had been some time in the 
the ministry.” 


It was in Anderson’s time that a great ques- 
tion first arose, which is not altogether settled 
even now. We refer to the organ question. 
An Edinburgh minister had dared to bring the 
‘‘kist o' whistles” into his church; his con- 
duct was condemned by the synod, and he had 
to leave. Now, Anderson was a lover of music, 
and with characteristic boldness and indepen- 
dence he rushed to the rescue, wrote more than 
one pamphlet in favour of the use of the organ, 
and so helped to create public opinion that he 
lived to see it allowed. His fearlessness was 
ee shown in the Voluntary controversy. 

o author gives us some incidents of this great 
battle, the history of which, we hope, will, one 
day, be written by some competent person. He 
says .— 

‘* Ere 3 societies could be formed, popular 

meetings must be held, and they were so, first of all in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. We happened at that time 
to be in Edinburgh pursuing our student career, and 
were present at the first Voluntary meeting in Brough- 
ton-street Chapel. It was a stirring and successful 
88 Dr. Ritchie, then in the prime of his power- 
ul manhood and of his platform popularity, already 
3 but erect asa palm- tree, strong as a lion, 
with his finely-developed chest and limbs, his towering 
forehead, and his grey glancing eye, with its unspeak- 
able twinkle of humour and sagacity, led cff in a very 
happy and characteristic speech. Dr. John Brown 
followed. He was then, too, in the fulness of his 
wers of body and mind, with smooth, unwrinkled 
row, with white hair surrounding it like a half-circle 
of glory, fine oval face, through which gleamed his 
dark, mild ly lambent eyes, and with those strong deep 
crashing tones of voice which rendered so well the 
vigorous sense and massive eloquence of his oration. 
David King was the young Hannibal of the occasion, 
and delivered one of his clear, sensible, judicial speeches, 
which, coming from a youth, created astonishment, 
less in themselves than from the premature man- 
hood of thought and language they discovered, Alto- 
gether, the meeting was a great triumph, and felt to be 
so both by friends and foes. : 

% In Glasgow, meanwhile, they were not idle. There, 
too, a meeting was held ashort time after, which passed 
off successfully, although not, perhaps, quite so well as 
that in Edinburgh. More, perhaps too much, was ex- 
pected from Glasgow, then, as now, the metropolis of 
practical Voluntaryism ; while in Edinburgh, then, as 
now, reigned Evangelicalism of the Church (now of the 
Free Church) of Scotland type, with Chalmers in its 
Theological chair, and Gordon, Bruce, Gray, and 
others, filling its most popular pulpits. The 1 “es 
meeting took place on the 12th November, 1832. Tho 
venerable Dr. Dick began the proceedings with a brief 
decisive speech, after his usual manner; Dr. Heugh, 
with characteristic suavity and tact, blended with 
energy and boldness, moved the first resolution, which 
was seconded by Greville Ewing. The second resolu- 
tion was moved by the Rev. Alexander Harvey, Carlton, 
who afterwards gained laurels on the same subject in 
his debate with MacGill Chrichton of Fife, counted the 
‘Admirable Chrichton’ and the indomitable champion 
of endowments, till floored by Harvey, who was a man 
of vast volubility of speech and readiness of retort. 
The third resolution was moved by Dr. Baird, of 
Paisley, an accomplished man, and seconded by the 
solid and sensible Dr. Stark, of Dennyloanhead. The 
fourth resolution was moved by Dr. Beattie, und was to 
have been seconded by William Anderson. And then 
came Andrew Marshall, as the trump card of the meet- 
ing, with the fifth and final resolution.” 


To this controversy Dr. Anderson contri- 
buted three pamphlets, while he lectured with 
great effect. A passage which Mr. Gilfillan 
— from a lecture on the theological quali- 

cations of members of the Civil Legislature, is 
one of the most striking that we ever remem- 
ber to have read, but when he was excited or 
warmly interested Anderson never failed to be 
striking. We should like to quote what Mr. 
Gilfillan says of the results of this memorable 
controversy :— 

“On went fast and fiery the wheels of the agitation ; 
but by-and-bye they became entangled with the Endow- 
ment movement and with the non-intrusion contro- 
versy ; and their sound and rush died slowly away, as 
the Free Church, 8 rent the Establishment in 
twain, rose itself to be a fourth estate in the land. It 
was a controversy conducted on both sides with great 
ability, and with still ter heat and animus, 
although of judicial and philosophic handling there was 
little, unless in the work of Coventry Dick, which was 
admitted to be a masterpiece, even by the opponents 
of its theory. Much bad feeling was produced, and 
many bonds of friendship—both among clericals and 
laity—were snapped asunder in the course of it, never 
to be 2 reknit. But it quickened the religious life 
of Scotland ; it enlarged theological views; it precipi- 
tated a disruption which had long been inevitable ; it 
thoroughly ventilated the questions as to the relation of 


high step on the way to that Church of the futu 
which shall come, will come, and will not tarry; a 
which shall be a Church without spot or wrinkie—the 
spots of worldly contamination, and the wrinkles of 
antiquated and narrow opinions.” 
We find Dr. Anderson in the front rank in 
many other movements—in fact, in all where 
he could exert power. The old Irish education 
question, now forgotten, but which created 
t excitement forty years ago, found him on 
e side which the Nonconformists of the day 
occupy in rd to the English education ques- 
tion. Although not a total abstainer, he took 
part in the temperance movement; he worked 
with George Thompson in the anti-slavery 
movement; Kossuth found a warm welcome 
from him; and Garibaldi and Mazzini a de- 
fender. With all this he carried on teaching 
and pastoral work with a power and a diligence 
as though he had nothing else todo. Mr. Gil- 
fillan thus writes of his subject at his ‘‘ meri- 
dian ”’— 
„During these years of his meridian fulness and 
brightness of success, his labours continued most abun- 
dant. Diligent as ever among his people, and frequent 
as ever in his pulpit, he was ready as ever to speak at 
soirées, to assist brethren, and to attend all sorts and 
sizes of public meetings. In the City Hall he con- 
tinued to lay about him like a man inspired; his 
eloquence resembling the description so often given of 
that of Charles James Fox—the whole man being in an 
ecstasy of convulsive earnestness, his voice screeching 
or yelling out his words, his eye shooting out black fire 
pa 4 horror, his words pursuing each other like a crowd 
running from a conflagration, and the audience par- 
taking almost to agony in his high-wrought excitement, 
and moving almost to frenzy to his stirring eloquence. 
When a hiss, as was sometimes the case, questioned 
the accuracy of his statements, or rebuked the asperity 
of his language, he would probably take no notice of it 
at the time, but on to some triumphant point in 
his argument, and then 2 look his opponents in 
the face, and in broad Scotch, and with an eldrich 
squeal, cry out, Hiss noo tf ye dare. 
Much was made during his lifetime of certain 
eccentricities of Anderson, which earned him 
the title of daft Willie Anderson,” but we 
doubt whether such eccentricities would be 
considered so very eccentric now. It consisted, 
as far as we can gather, in a peculiarly inci- 
sive, angular way of saying things, and pro- 
bably the manner heightened the effect of the 
matter. When he died full of years and honour 
last September, no one thought of them, but 
8 of his lifework for his Master. 

r. Gilfillan’s memoir is a rare piece of 
biography. It is full of matter that is instinot 
with hfe and vigour. Anecdotes and remini- 
scences abound. The rhetoric is sometimes 
slightly redundant, but the author has made 
his work eminently readable, and has, besides, 
erected a worthy monument to the memory of 
a-memorable man. 


MR. HUNT’S ECCLESIASTICAL ESSAYS.* — 


Mr. Hunt is one of a small but able class of 
Churchmen who would fain make the State- 
Church as nearly coextensive with the nation 
as is practicable, but who, whether they succeed 
in this or not, would at all events preserve the 
State-Church. There is none of the school, the 
Dean of Westminster himself not excepted, who 
is more strongly enamoured of this theory, or 
who advocates it with more force and candour. 
The volume before us contains essays on various 
questions of the day, includes among them a 
comprehensive and most instructive review of 
the course of ‘‘German Theology,” a series 
of papers on the Old Catholic movement of 
very high value, and a sketch of the present 
condition of French Protestantism,” done in 
a very liberal spirit, but showing how much the 
action of the Synod in resolving on separation 
from the State has shaken his confidence in it. 
But though these papers have the highest in- 
trinsic sald as containing a kind of informa- 
tion not very accessible, and a consecutive 
account of great religious movements which are 
but imperfectly understood in this country, we 
ourselves are most interested in the discussions 
as to the State establishment of Christianity 
„in England.” Mr. Hunt is not at all satis- 
fied with things as they are, but at the same 
time he believes that the State-Church is a 
3 good, and therefore even if it doomed the 

onconformist to social inferiority, his objec- 
„ tion would be justly set aside.” It would be 
idle to argue the question as to the fact even did 
Wwe prove our point, so long as we should still 
have to deal with the principle that it is right 
for a State to create social distinctions among 
its subjects, and to place some in a position of 
inferiority to others because of their religious 
opinions, if some public Pe can thus be 
secured. The majority, course, have to 
decide whether the public interests can be 
served by thus giving social advantages to 
adherents of their own creed, and if such a prin- 
ciple be once conceded, we cannot see why 


* Contemporary Essays on Theology. By Rey. JOHN 


By GLOR3E GILFILLAN, 


(Hodder and Stoughton.) 


| the Church to the State; and it has been a distinct and 


Hunt, (Strahan and Co.) 
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base our opposition to the Establishment. We 
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heterodoxy should not doom a man to political 
as well as to social inferiority. The same plea 
might be urged in favour of the extension of 
distinctions which so manifestly contributed to 
the public interests, and thus the State-Church 
would certainly be—in opposition to the views of 
Dean Stanley and Mr. Hunt himself an in- 
‘* stitution for the arrest of civil and religious 
‘* liberty,” instead of having for its object what 
they desire, viz.—“ not to crush the Dissenter by 
wWopposition, but if possible to comprehend 
% him, and where that is impossible, to secure 
„for him toleration and equality.” 


We are not ourselves greatly concerned about 
this point of social inferiority.” There are 
still certain injustices which Dissenters have 
to suffer, but it is not on these chiefly that we 


a 


believe too with Mr. Hunt that disestablishment 
would not altogether correct them, certainly not 
at once; but we cannot admit that the grievance 
is altogether imaginary, or that the contempt 
hoon be some Anglican clergymen for Dissent- 
1 ministers is simply the same which they 
‘* show also for their own brethren if they have 
not graduated at Oxford or Oambridge.” If 
there was nothing besides the old aristocratic 
feeling, pride of birth, or culture, or station, 
carried into ecclesiastical life, we must perforce 
submit to it; especially if, as our author tells us, 
the ‘‘ character of the clergy is visibly deterio- 
rating, so that a few more years of the 
‘‘same downward course and scholarship, 
5 S and refinement, will cease to 
be the marked qualifications of an English 
‘‘clergyman.” The very opposite may truth- 
fully be said of the Dissenting ministry, so that 
distinctions on this — are apparently 
passing away. But then the other distinction 
remains — the distinction in virtue of which the 
humblest literate of St. Bees claims superiority 
to the most cultured and intelligent and pious 
Dissenting minister, because he is the autho- 
‘* rised teacher.“ A multitude of these grie- 
„% vances would be easily remedied by that 
Christian spirit which seeks the lowest room.“ 
We do not quite understand by whom the 
„lowest room is to be sought. If by Dis- 
senters, we do not quite see why a clergy- 
man should expect from them a special 
manifestation of this Christian 8 80 
that while his own brethren are content 
with equality we must wear the badge of in- 
feriority. r. Hunt, however, hardly does 
justice to such grievance as we have. e know 
that men of priestly assumptions will, under 
any ecclesiastical constitution, claim superiority 
‘to ministers whose orders they deny, and that 
the separating effect of differences of culture, 
station, and even opinion, will be more or less 
felt, whether there be a State Church or not. 
But what we complain of is that the State 


places the ministers of.a favoured Church in a 


position of superiority to all others in their 
religious work. They are sent into all the 
parishes of the kingdom, and entrusted with the 
care of the souls in them, and warranted to treat 
—andasa matter of fact are continually treating 
Dissenting preachers as unauthorised intruders. 
This is a gross violation of religious equality to 
which we take exceptien, and which must exist 
while the State Church, as at present consti- 
tuted, exists. 

Mr. Hunt deserves great credit for the 
candour with which he treats Dissenting com- 
munities, doing justice to their merits, and when 
he points out defects, doing it in a friendly spirit. 
He recognises ‘* the steady and uniform growth 
of Dissent,” and says that if the Dissenters 
continue as they have begun to erect build- 
‘‘ings that equal, and sometimes surpass those 
of the Established Church, and to fill them 
e with efficient ministers, the Church of Eng- 
„land will have more cause to fear losing its 
„power over the upper classes, than by the 
‘* separation of 3 and State.“ 

Nor is he less fair and outspoken in pointin 
out the defects of the system he defends. 
more searching and complete exposure of the 
evils of patronage than he gives we have not 
often seen, though he fails to point out how it 
would be practicable to get rid of them and yet 
retain the State Church. ‘It is an old chronic 
‘* affliction (he says) which the Church has 
„ borne for centuries, and with as little hope of 
„being healed as the woman who had spent 
her all on physicians.” Compared with this 
„ the question of subscription is only a tem- 
‘‘ porary affliction, though, we venture to 
think, like acute diseases in general, even more 
dangerous and just as incurable. We should 
like to discuss these points fully, but each of 
them would require an essay for itself. We 
can only renew our expressions of admiration 
of Mr. Hunt's independence and ability as a 
writer, his liberality as a Churchman, and his fair- 
ness as a controversialist, and of our dissent from 


are in support of an Establishment which exists | 
only in his own imaginings. 


THE ROMANIST’S EDUCATIONAL 
CLAIMS.* 


Mr. Murphy has written a monster pamphlet. 
If he had but condensed a little, it might have 
been declared readable. He has presented a 
vast mass of matter, and in such a way as bears 
rather effectively for his own side; but “the 
ee grain of salt” will be very easily found in the 
consciousness and the memory of the ordinarily 
intelligent reader. And he has cunningly 
caught an attractive, semi-sensational title, 
such as should draw not a few to the book. 
A revelation of all the outs and ins of that 
“terra incognita” of convent life, how fasci- 
nating were it—how racy for the minds that 
devour penny weeklies of a certain class? But 
Mr. Murphy is by no means sensational: he 
traces out, with slow details, the rise and pro- 

of the great conventual orders—missing 

y a single step the chance of making a really 
striking portrait of that great exemplar, St. 
Vincent de Paul. All this too is done with 
such a pronounced and immediate political 
purpose, that the momeut it is perceived, you 
cease to read him with single mind.“ His aim 
is to show how far in excess of results, both 
charitable and educational, are the convents over 
the various forms of Protestant effort. And, no 
doubt, there is much to be said in favour of the 
singleness and devotion which the convent 
system breeds. Protestantism does feel the 
want of an authority; but Protestantism 
has its own compensations. Mr. Murphy 
manages to make a very imposing display of 
testimony in his own favour when he deals 


with inspectors’ reports, but we fancy the result 


has been obtained by a considerable process of 
selection; and there is much in the way of put- 
ting things. It may, for example, be quite 
true that :— 

‘One of the most interesting objects that can be 
shown to a stranger in some of the cities and towns of 
Ireland is the Christian Brothers’ School. The success 
of the pupils in after life is proverbial. As tradesmen, 
shop assistants, junior clerks, and other employés, the 
boys educated in the Christian schools are eager] 
conan for; some of them have risen to high posi- 

ons; — 
and that, nevertheless, the same good fortune 
may have attended scme of the boys educated at 
the Protestant schools. 

The whole drift of the book is to demonstrate 
the injustice done to the Roman Catholic com- 
munity by the recent Education Act, inasmuch 
as the State has gone so far in tho direction of 
relieving itself from cognisance of religious in- 
struction—a point on which we had thought 
that the Catholics would have had the sense to 
congratulate themselves. 

Under the former system, Her Majesty's inspectors 
were bound to examine into not only the secular, but 
the religious, teaching of the great majority of the 
schools of the country—those of the Church of Eng- 
land—and to report to the Education Department on 
the quality as well as the quantity of the said religious 
instruction ; and as regards the British and otuet Pie: 
testant schools not in connection with the Church of 
England, the Church of Scotland, and otker Scottish 
schools and Catholic schools, the State gave them credit 
jor imparting religious instruction, but did not take any 
cognisance of the quality or quantity th Peay 
Now under the new system, no cognisance whatever is 
taken of religious instruction by the Education Depart- 
ment ; and itis expressly enacted that to public ele- 
mentary schools ‘the Parliamentary grant shall not be 
nce, in respect of any instruction in religious sub- 
jects. 

Under the new code the hours in which 
religious instruction may be given are rigidly 
fixed outside those named for secular instruction; 
and it is here laid down as being an element in 
favour of the new Scotch Education Act (which 
we by no means think) that it differs from the 
English one on this ground, that even in board 
schools religious. instruction may be given 
before and after the hours fixed for secular 
instruction. Mr. Murphy waxes very eloquent 
too on the possibility of terrible evils being 


inflicted on what he estimates as the 750,000 


neglected children in England who will be 
driven into the schcol board schools, but for 
whom no provision is made by the State in the 
matter of religious instruction in any form 
whatever. At first. view it does strike a 
person who has never thought on the matter as 
7 sad. But a little reflection sheds a bright 
and cheering light on the difficulty. Did not 
Mr. Murphy show us how much had been done 
by Roman Catholic education partially reli- 
gious, at a time, as he says, when the State 
„gave them credit for imparting religious 
instruction, but did not take any cognisance 
Jof the quality or quantity thereof.” The 
Roman Catholics are still substantially in the 

Terra Incognita: or the Convents of the Unued 
Kingdom. By J. Nicolas Murpay, author of Ire- 


his reasonings which, like those of the rest of his 
school, or indeed of Church defenders in general, 


land, Industral, Political, and Social.” (London: 
Longmans. ) 


same position as that in which they were 
before; and seeing this, it should be matter for 
rejoicing to him, as to us, that religious 
instruction is altogether prohibited in the rate- 


The Oatholic Church, as well as every other 
Church, should regard it as her valuable pre- 
rogative to find out ways and means to duly 
supplement the secular instruction—for to 
churches and not to State agents in any shape, 
should this work be committed. 

Mr. Murphy's book is worth a reading by 
those who are interested in considering all that 
can be said on the education question ; and many 
may find it interesting to know something more 
about the internal economy of convents and their 
— interesting ceremonies which are given 

ere. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Roots, a Plea for Tolerance, (London: Bentley and 
Son.) This book is a sign of the times. Comparatively 
worthless, it ie, however, worth reading to see what 
such people as its author think of Christianity. Its 
chapters, or some of them, appeared, we are told, in 
the Temple Bar Mugasine, and are now reprinted with 
additions. The chief significance of the book isdue to the 
evidence it affords of the all · porvading interest of religious 
questions at the present time, Not that we believe 
the writer of this book has any real interest in their 
solution. He or she, whoever it may be, is aware that 
there are people who are interested in them, aud know- 
ing something about them he writes this flippant chat, 


The writer professes to be a woman, but we cannot 


help thinking she must be a very unwomanly woman. 
She lets us know that she is over forty, is the mother of 
six children, and has a husband of whom she speaks 
as my old man.” She writes like a fast under- 
graduate would talk, if he were clever enough, and she 
acts asa bouncing, unconventional, worldly · minded girl 
of two and-twenty would if she were allowed. The 
original idea of the writer seems to have been to discuss 
certain philosophical religious difficulties which lie at the 
root of Christianity, by means of conversations between 
two persons, but it finally assumes a sort of story, and ends 
with a love tragedy and a funeral. The scene is laid in 
New Zealand, the occasional descriptions of which are 
very vivid, whother real or imaginary. The authoress 
is living with her husband and children on the sea- 
coast, with few people about them, and in extreme 
simplicity. A young man, just of age, is also residing 
there, who is of the type most dear to the undergraduate 
and immature mind. Handsome, courageous, self- 
possessed, master of all kinds of sports, a splendid 
talker on philosophical subjects, critical yet enthu- 
siastic—in that early stage in which Bulwer is regarded 


as a great novelist, and Mr. Kingsley as a Christian | 


philosopher. This admirable young Chrichton is made to 
talk to this woman, old enough to be his mother, as if she 
were his mate in age and sex, and she is represented as 
continually setting up orthodox and common-place 
views of things in order that he may cleverly knock 
them down. The style of the conversation is of that 
half funny and half rhetorical kind which is so utterly 
unsuited to the subject, and insulting to the capacity of 
the reader. It is we know a prevalent belief amongst 
certain magazine writers that nothing will bo read that 
is not exciting and sensational, as it is called, but we 
should have thought that those who have any interest 
in philosophical and religious subjects needed only 
simplicity and sincerity in their treatment. Mr, 
Kingsley is responsible for turning many young men’s 
heads, but we are sure he would be the first to con- 
demn the flippant treatment of grave subjects. The 
writer says in the preface :— | 

‘‘T have learnt some lessons from the thoughts I have 
tried to express, why should not other ple? And, 
unless I am much mistaken, the er can deduce 
almost any moral froin them he pleases, according to 
the bias of his mind—that religion is essential and free- 
thinking useless, religion pleasant and freethinking 
terrible—that utility and absolute truth should be 
looked upon as separate—that they should not—that 
thinking i bet an idle waste of thought, and all is every- 
thing, and everything is nought—that a aceptic is not 
necessarily the child of the devil ; that the subject is 
so large, and so impossible for any really deep 
thinker to simplify and settie, that we should not be 
too hasty in condemning our neighbours for d ing 
with us—that my young friend was a prig—thatl am a 
fool, and half-a-dozen more, all calculated, as the poor 
hoy would have said, to do good in various and, per- 
haps contrary directions. 


Of these numerous and somewhat contradictory de- 
ductions the one we have italicised seems to us the 
most indisputable. On the other point we are in agree- 
ment with the author. It is expressed in the opening 
words of the preface. My old man has told me that 
„I am a fool for publishing these sketches; and when 
‘¢he commits himself to such an opinion, there is gene- 
„rally, at least, a half truth in it.” i 
Christianity Irrespective of Churches: Thirteen Letters 
to an Italian Nobleman on the Christian Religion, 
(London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) This tract, for 
it is little more, is an abridgment, we are told, of Mr, 
Henry Dunn’s work on ‘‘The Churches,” It is pub- 
lished in Italian, Spanish, aud French, and is addressed 
to the thoughtful Romanists of the Continent, who are 
in danger of attributing the corruptions of their Church. 


to the necessary action of Christianity. It forms an 
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indictment against all the Churches, and affirms that 
regarded in their corporate capacity, instead of being 
1% favourable to truth, they are mainly responsible for 
% modern unbelief.” We think there is a great deal 
which might be profitably said in this direction, but it 
would have to include ‘‘the dissidence of Dissent.” We 
have not read Mr, Dunn’s work, which is said to be a 
history as well as an argument. If the history con. 
tained in this little book is due to Mr. Dunn it is hardly 
creditable to him. It is too partial and one-sided, 
Surely it is not necessary, in order to show the petrify- 
ing influence of ecclesiastical organisations on Christian 
faith, to assert that the Christian Church has always 
been an unmixed evil. Every false and foolish belief 
that now exists points to a truth which was once vital 
and energetic ; so every corrupt institution is the per- 
version of what was once a social necessity and bless- 
ing. The modern absurdities of sacerdotalism and 
infallibility were in their earliest forms of unspeakablo 
good to barbarian races and ignorant nations. When 
we are writing the history of the churches this should 
be remembered, and if we are anxious to find an argu- 
ment against ecclesiastical organisations we can look 
around, the materials are abundant. 


The Character of St. Paul; Being the Cambridge 
Hulsean Lectures for 1862, {By Jonx S. Howson, D. D., 
Dean of Chester. Third edition. (Strahan and Co.) 
Dean Howson’s careful and sympathetic work on St. 
Paul's character completes itself as it passes from edi- 
tion to edition. Of its many merits—its quiet tact in 
finding illustration of traits in what might seem trifling 
instances, its patience of reference, and its simplicity 
of style, and yot its almost exhaustive aim—we have 
formerly spoken. It only remains for us to mention 
new that we have here in this third edition the results 
of the Dean’s reading and reflection during the time 
that has clapsed since its last appearance. The notes 
uro wonderfully full and valuable, so valuable that in 
some cases we think it a pity he did not work them 
into the text. From all sources we find light cast on 
points that a writer would most likely have missed 
unless he had become possessed with the patience of 
real sympathy. Dean Howson does not approach St. 
Paul merely as the writer, so evaporating his charac- 
teristics in mere literary manipulations, but tries to 
grasp him as the man, The reference to the way in 
which St. Paul would nowadays deal with the scep- 
ticism of science, at p. 64, is very suggestive. The 
book is one which must be valuable to students. 


The Fathers versus Dr. Pusey; an Exposure of the 
Unfair Treatment of their Hvidence on the Doctrine of 
the Real Presence. By Joux Harnison, D.D. Edin., 
Vicar of Fenwick, near Doncaster, author of Whose 
are the Fathers?” &c., Ko. (Longmans.) Of Dr. 
Harrison's intimate acquaintance with patristic litera- 
ture, and his keen logical faculty, which enables him to 
follow up and apply the results of large reading to 
present-day contreversies in a really interesting way, 
we have on several occasions spoken. He bas taken 
the field again in defence of the Fathers, or rather of 
the Evangelical view through them, against the 
magnates of High- Churchism Dr. Pusey especially. 
This is merely the legitimate foliowing up of Dr. Harri- 
son’s previous works, and he does it with all the old force 
and felicity. With the completest proof he shows how 
that to make out full testimony, Irenwus, Cyprian, 
Chrysostom have been—it may be unconsciously—mis- 
translated or misquoted ; and Tertullian and Origen 
misrepresented through choice of one-sided extracts, 
apart from other and balancing expressions ; and so on 
through the whole list. As nearly the whole of the 
High-Church writers—Keble, Bennett, and Archdeacon 
Denison among them—have been inclined, and quite ex- 


, 


plicitly, to adopt unquestioned the Catena of Dr. Pusey, ' 


this proof may be said to affect the whole of the High- 
Church literature on that side, and not Dr. Pusey alone. 

Dr. Harrison says: Dr. Pusey, 1 maintain, has 
% deceived Archdeacon Denison, Mr. Bennett, Mr. 
“ Keble, and all those who have accepted his account 
‘fof the testimony of the Fathers concerning the 
‘doctrine of the Real Presence as true, whether in- 
*‘tentionally or otherwise.” It is beyond our limits 
to cite in extenso illustrations of the point made by Dr. 
Pusey ; we give the following as aspecimen :— 

Dr. Pusey has quoted a portion of the testimony of 
Ireneus upon this point; but, by transposition, 
mistranslation, and omissions, has falsified it. Dr. 
Pusey’s usual practice in his Catena is to cite extracts 


from any given father in the order iu which they stand 
in his wri He has de from this practice in 
regard to the writings of Irenwus, and by placing a 


passage out of its natural order, mistranslating a 
of it, or translating from an incorrect readin and ian. 
cising it, has produced a witness well calculated to 
deceive his readers. 1 The extract is: ‘This oblation 
the Church alone offers pure to the Creator, offeri 
it to Him with thanks—giving from His creation. Bu 
the Jews do not offer: for their hands are full of 
blood ; for they have not received the Word which is 
offered to God’ (p. 321). Irenzeus had said a little before 
‘The Church makes offerings through Jesus Christ,’ 
per Jesu Christum), and the words italicised by Dr. 
usey — to have been, ‘The Word, through Whom 
it (the oblation) is offered to God’ ( Verbum, per quod 
2 Deo), instead of The Word, Which is offered to 
Dr. Pusey not only makes Irenwus teach a 
doubtful doctrine of the Real Presence, but doubtful in 
other matters as well.“ | 
Dr. Harrison’s learning and argumentative power are 


undoubted, and in this volume he has given new proofs 


— 
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The Tragedies of Atschylos; a new Translation, with 
a Biographical Essay and an Appendix of Rhymed 
Choral Odes. By E. H. Piumprre, M.A. (Strahan 
and Co.) Professor Plumptre’s translation of 
Zischylos was one on which so much loving care 
had been spent—so many experiments tried before it 
was committed’ to print—that little seemed left to be 
done in later editions. But the Professor has in this 
second edition very carefully revised the work, amend- 
ing readings much in some instances, and in one or two 
cases we think scarcely so, The biographical essay 
stands intact, and, we may add that the form of the 
volume is handier. than the first edition for the student 
or for the pocket. 

Hubert Montrueil; or, the Huguenot and the Dragon. 
By Francisca Incram Ovvnr, author of Arnold 
*‘Delahaize,” &c. (Bell and Daldy.) This volume 
seems to present us with real records of a Huguenot 
family who suffered in the dragonnade, wrought up 
with certain fictitious accessories. It is difficult to say 
where the real ends and the fanciful begins ; but the 
whole presents a very good picture of the faithfulness, 
the sufferings, and the noble patience of these grand old 
characters, whose exile from France, afterwards became 
her fate, in furnishing to her enemies a contingent of 
their bravest fighters in later days. A little condensa- 
tion might here and there have improved this book in 
view of the ordinary reader; but there is throughout 
a true sense for high elements of character and for the 
historic spirit. Here and there, too, we have fine 
pathetic touches, and notably in the chapter The 
“Little Sleep-Walker.” We have read the book with 
much pleasure and profited by it. 


A Slip in the Fens. (Macmillan and Co.) We 
noticed this story several times whilst it was appearing 
in Macmillan Magazine, and recognised the power of 
description and feeling for character which it displayed. 
It is somewhat disappointing on the whole, how- 
ever, though we must say that Elsie is a successful 
creation. Lillingstone, too, is good, but inadequate ; 
and most of the minor characters unsatisfactory. It 
is written in an admirable style—simple, crisp, clear— 
and very pleasant to read ; forming now a very beau- 
tiful volume. 
Reminiscences of the Pen-Folk. By ONE WHO KNEW 
THEM. Second Edition. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas.) The ‘‘ Pen-folk” were the inhabitants of a 
certain pend” or pen in Paisley; and Mr. David 
Gilmour—now advanced in years—who knew them in 
his youth, and who looks back gratefully to memories 
of them, has now set down his recollections of them in 
a way that adds something to our knowledge of Scottish 
character and Scottish heroism. Humour at its highest 
point touches deep conviction, and takes colour from 
it, so we need not be much surprised to find that the 
e Pen- fol were stern religionists in their way. And 
sometimes this is the better brought out by their con- 
tact with people holding freer ideas. What could be 
finer than the way Jamie Andrew—or An’rew—the old 
sailor, was wont to meet some of their attempts to 
draw forth his good opinion on ‘‘ the connection” and 
the preaching }— 

‘‘Sometimes Jamie was much affected during the 

ivery of an exhortation ; and when, on such occa- 
sions, any of the brethren who had perceived his eyes 
brimful, would afterwards refer to the beauty of the 
remarks, expecting him to declare himself, his answer 
usually was—‘Its no the beauty o’ the truth, but the 
beauty of the earnestness that pleases me; whatever 


doots I hae, its very plain tae me they hae nane; its 


res death wi them.’ And, with a sigh, he 


added, Its very beautiful, ‘deed it is. 

This is the way in which tall, spare, guant, grave Mrs. 
Killoch viewed Jamie Au'rew and his bairns, and their 
chances of salvation :— 


“An' has Jamie Anrew the brazen adaucity tae think 
or say his unchristened brats Il be putten on a level wi' 
our Christian bairns wi’ the Almichty ! Ma truly ! but 
he’s fu’ o' conceit, for a’ his pretended humbleness— 
28-14’ (she and her husband had been playing draughts). 
An' its ten o’clock. Beds!’ And then the youngsters 
crept noiselessly to their comfortable cribs where, later 
in the night, when everyone else was asleep, she bent 
over each, covering up and tucking them in with much 
tenderness, her usually hard features betraving a world 
of unspoken love—the on she cooingly invoked 
being strangely at variance with her dreadful theory of 
the Divine Government.” 


William Dickie, one of the Pen- folk,“ and the latest 
lived, saw his ninety-fourth year ; we hope Mr. Gilmour 
may enjoy as long a life, and be yet tempted to set 
down more of the many quaint recollections he must 
have in store. This edition is very fitly dedicated to 
Dr. John Brown, author of Rab and his Friends,”— 
almost the latest piece of true Scotch humour of its 
kind which we have. 

Two Christmas Days (Partridge) is really a tempe- 
rance story—told, however, in a thoroughly unconven. 
tional way by Mrs. C. L. BALrovn, as she knows how 
to tell a story. Boys and girls, and bigger people too, 
will be interes n characters and histories of the 
Staceys and Simmonses, It is very fairly illustrated. 


Ben's Boyhood, by Mrs. C. E. Bown (Partridge), is 
one of a series of very nicely printed and illustrated 
books. The story is well told, the moral is good, and 
the pictures should attract the young. 


„Gravity, said one of our learned jud ‘Fis 
no more a proof of wisdom than a paper collar is of 


DESTRUCTION OF THE ALEXANDRA 
PALACE. 


This stately building, which occupied an elevated 
position on the brow of a hill, surrounded by a 
park, about midway between Highgate, Hornsey, 
and Tottenham, and commanding for miles round 
views of a landscape of marvellous beauty, and 
which opened with so much éclat less than a fort- 
night ago, was on Monday in the short space of two 
hours burnt to the ground. From all accounts the 
fire originated in the dome, and first disclosed 
itself some time between half-past twelve and one 
o’clock. It was first observed in the rim of the 
dome, and speedily shot upwards and round it, 
alarming the whole of the people in the building 
and all connected with it. Happily comparatively 
few persons—not more than 500—were present. It 
is believed that a careless plumber, one of two or 


three at work in repairing the dome, let fall a piece 
of red-hot charcoal from an iron brazier with which 
he was working, and that the ember unfortunately 
found its way between the papier-mache and light 
timber lining of the roof. Smouldering for a few 
minutes in the interstice, it presently sent forth 
dense volumes of smoke, which were soon followed 
by an outburst of flame, and almost before an 
alarm could be given the whole centre of the interior 
dome was a blazing cone of fire. With the rapidity 
of lightning the flames spread along the roof 
of the building, north, east, west, and south, and 
before the panic-stricken visitors could well effect 
an egress the whole roof was in flames. It was 
soon found that there was a most inadequate E 
of water, though water was perhaps then of little 
avail. Local engines and Captain Shaw and a 
number of steam fire-engines were speedily there, 
but the fire could not be subdued. In less than an 
hour after it originated the whole interior was on 
fire, dense volumes of black smoke, interspersed 
with lurid flames, swelling upwards through the 
roof into the bright summer sky, and — 2 
excitement for many miles around. At past 
one o' clock the tie rods holding together the twelve 
igantic ribs of the roof gave way under the intense 
— and with one tremendous crash the central 
dome fell bodily, crushing the great organ and the 
orchestral amphitheatre beneath its ponderous 
weight, and carrying the débris in one conglomerate 
ruin into the arches below. The two smaller domes 
speedily shared the same destruction, and before 
two o'clock not a vestige of the roof or upper 
walls, except the eight gable entrances, remained 
standing. : 
When the alarm reached the offices of the 
manager and secretary, the united efforts of their 
staff were devoted to rescuing from destruction the 
most valuable objects of art contained in the palace. 
The great loan collection of modern pictures was 
first torn down from the gallery walls and carried 
by files of men out into the park. Nearly all have 
been saved. Mr. Attenborough’s valuable tapestries 
were saved, and also the books of the company ; the 
valuable loan collection of china, with the exception 
of two vases contributed by the Queen, has 
been destroyed. The only portion of the building 
which remains standing is some of the brick walls 
and the cast-iron girders resting on the iron 
columns. Many of these heavy pieces fell during 
the night. Happily the personal injury was not 
so great as might have been expected. Larner, 
foreman of the smiths, fell and was crushed in the 
ruins, his right leg being broken. He is in a cri- 
tical state. Another man, a fireman, named John 
Meeks, was also seriously injured. One man, 
named Kelser, was suffocated in the vaults, and his 
body awaits an inquest. The experienced watch- 
man of the palace is missing, and it is feared that 
he was also killed. There were also some less 
severe casualties, and the sufferers, who were 
removed to the Great Northern Hospital, are doing 
as well as can be expected. , 

The 8 a copy of Captain Shaw's official 
report of the damage done: — Called to a fire at 
12.30 p.m. by the police and strangers at Muswell 
Hill, North, the Alexandra Palace Company 
(Limited). Supposed cause of the fire is plumbers 
at work on the roof. Contents unknown. Build- 
ing insured in the Mercantile and Phenix Fire 
Offices. Six of Messrs. Shand and Mason’s land- 
ateamèrs, and three manual engines at work. The 
fire extinguished by firemen and strangers. The 
water — lied by the New River wer A 
brick bui — 900ft. by 400 ft. burnt out and roof 
off. Some valuable articles have been saved in 
Patent Reliance strong rooms and safes.” 


It is stated that the insurances on the palace 
were only effected last week. Among the offices 
mentioned as concerned in the ratty Bl the tire 
are the Pheonix, 25,000/. ; the Northern, 10,0001. ; 
and the Law, 7,000/. According to re there are 
total insurances to the amount of 200,000/. The 
news of the disaster caused a fall of II. 10s. in the 
shares of the London Financial Association (Limited), 
the quotation being 134 to 144. In the report pre- 
sented to the shareholders of the association on the 
lst of March it was stated, in relation to the 
interest held by the association, that ‘‘the Alex- 
andra Palace proverty, including 500 acres of free- 
hold land, represents a present expenditure of 


225,000/.” 
The grounds will soon be reopened for the horse- 
show and out-door fetes, and it has been decided by 


of his skill. His book should be read by every minister. 


a man’s having a shirt on.“ 


| 


the directors to rebuild the palace forthwith. 


6 
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Mistcellaneons. 


The autobi hy which Mr. Mill has left 
behind him, with instructions for its immediate 
publication, is comprised within very narrow limits, 
and will make a volume not much larger than his 
essay ‘‘On Liberty.” 
rr n aed — 

iged to postpone his motion on this subjec 
from June 20 to Tuesday, July 8. On the former 
day the House of Commons will probably adjourn 
in connection with the City reception of the Shah 
of Persia. 

THe-WetsH Universtry.—On Thursday 828 
a public meeting was held in Chester on behalf o 
the Welsh University. A guarantee fund of 2, 0000. 
a- year has been raised for three years. With a view 
to the permanency of the institution, it is proposed 
by the committee, who were formed in 1863, to raise 
50,0001. , towards which very liberal donations have 
been received. The institution was opened last 
year, and there are now sixty-two students, and 
others have intimated their intention of joining at 
the commencement of the next session. Promises 
have been made of large funds for the foundation of 
a number of scholarships and in support of the insti- 
tution generally. 

Tae Curprine Norton Caskx.— The statement 
which has been published by the parish officers and 
tenant-farmers of Ascott, as to the circumstances 
under which sixteen women were lately sent to 
prison for molesting non-unionist labourers, is de- 
clared by Mr. Holloway, the district chairman of 


the Labourers’ Union, to be “‘ utterly untrue.” That 


Mr. Holloway declares himself in a condition to 
prove, by undoubted evidence of the most respec- 
table character.” I was present,” he adds, in 
the court at the trial. I heard the evidence of the 
two young men, and their contradictory replies re- 
quired all the skill and ability of a practised advo- 
cate to enable the magistrates to convict. A con- 
siderable part of Mr. Holloway’s letter consists of 
an account of the cottage accommodation in the 
village of Ascott, which appears to be very bad. 

OLD BIBLES.— The great library formed by Mr. 
H. Perkins, of the firm of Barclay, Perkins, and 
Co., was sold by auction last week. It will probably 
realise a total of 20,000/. The library was especially 
rich in ancient Bibles. A unique edition of the 
Scriptures, a Latin manuscript on vellum, of the 
13th century, embellished with 146 miniature 
2 was knocked down for 230/. A Latin 

ible in two volumes, printed on vellum (1452), the 
first edition with a date, realised 780/. A manu- 
— Bible of the fourteenth century, ornamented 
with 130 miniature paintings, sold for 400/. Two 
volumes, printed on vellum with Jenson’s Gothic 
types (1476), were sold at 290/. Miles Coverdale’s 
translation of the Bible (1535), the first complete 
English edition, was bought for 400/. The transla- 
tion attributed to Thomas Mathew in 1537, but 
which was really made by John Rogers, a martyr 
in Queen Mary’s rei d for 1951. 

THe E@yprian ä —Earl Granville 
has caused a letter to be written to the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society relative to a memorial 
which the society had presented to the Khedive in 
regard to the suppression_of the Egyptian slave- 
trade. In this document Which is signed by Lord 
Enfield) the Foreign Secretary says, In receiving 
the memorial, the Khedive assured Colonel Stanton 
of his willingness to do all that lay in his power to 
put an end to the slave-trade, but remarked that 
time would bs ret for its total suppression. 
His highness added that stringent orders had been 
given towards stopping the introduction ae Egypt 

tow 


of slaves from 1 countries, an 
releasing those 


t may be discovered to have 
been introduced. When practicable, such released 
n . ure . be sent 2 to their . country, 
and where this is impossible, proper oyment is 
to be fouud for them, the * and preyed y sexes 
being sent to the Government schools.” 

Hospitat Sux DAV. -A meeting of the Council of 
the Hospital Sunday Fund was held on Friday at 
the Mansion House ; the Lord Mayor in the chair. 
The — of the sub-committee stated that the 
Queen had consented to become a patron of the 
movement. The total number of assenting mini- 
sters was 850, and that number was increasing day 
by day. It was resolved that, considering the 
important services rendered by the Lord Mayor in 
inaugurating the Hospital Sunday ia the metro- 
polis, his lordship should retain 1 connec - 
tion with the movement. e was therefore 
appointed chairman of the council. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales will attend the morning 
service next Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral in con- 
nection with the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday 
Fund. The royal party will go to the cathedral 
privately, and will be received at the western 
entrance by the dean and chapter and the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of the City of London. In 
connection with Hospital Sunday,” it has been 
suggested that employers of labour should have 
notices posted up in their respective establishments, 
stating that on Saturday next contributions will be 
th ully received for the object. | 
Mx. JoserpH CRAvEN.—We regret to record the 
decease of Mr. res Craven, of London, formerl 
a manufacturer, of Thornton, Bradfoud. The Brad- 
Jord Observer says that Mr. Craven was about fifty 
years of age, and was from a child of a weakly consti- 
tution; but he was a man of singular energy of 
character, and he attained a 2 — position in 
the trade of this district some five - and · twenty 
years ago. His natural force of character was 


evinced in the political, and religious 
activities of the day. To those he devoted much 
of his time, and he gave money freely and generously 
> — ie 77 © was th * rr 

e erection of the Congregati at Tenby, 
and also of the new chapel, n 
His 2 devotion to a business led to 
his name being placed on the commission of the 

for the county of Pembroke. He was also a 
director of the London Missionary Society. There 
is reason to fear that the excitement and fatigue 
occasioned by the late May meetings ‘in which he 
participated hastened his end; for he was seized 
with apoplexy on the 28th ult., and continued 
almost entirely unconscious till his death on 
Saturday night last. 

Toe Late Mr. THomas Wagerman. — Our 
obituary last week recorded the death of another of 
these who for many nt have maintained a con- 
sistent defence of Nonconformist principles. Mr. 
Thomas Waterman died at Bristol on Sunday, June 
Ist, in the seventy-fourth year of his and was 
buried by his old friend and pastor, the . David 
Thomas, in Arno’s Vale Cemetery, on Saturday last, 
Mr. Waterman had been a deacon of Highbury 
Congregational Church for nearly a quarter of a 
century, and had been treasurer of the Local 
Auxiliary of the Liberation Society. For some 
years he had been a member of the Town Council of 
the city of Bristol, and was held in great respect by 
all classes of his fellow citizens. As a Christian 
man Mr. Waterman, in the words of his pastor, was 
, devout and earnest reader of the Word of God, 
to know what was true and to do what was just.” 
As a Nonconformist, when residing at Bishops 
Stortford he took joyfully the spoiling of his x 
rather than submit to the exactions of the State 
Church, and has always maintained and acted up 
to his conscientious convictions. He died peavefully 
and quietly, surrounded by his wife and sons, in the 


sure and certain hope of a joyful resurrection to life 
eternal. 


Glennings. 
— 

An Irish editor congratulates himself that ‘‘ half 
the lies told about him ain’t true.” 

Almost every young lady nowadays, it has 
been remarked, seems to be given to building castles 
in the (b)air. 

Of a miserly old man, who died of softening of 
the brain, a local paper said, His head gave way, 
but his hand never did. His brain softened, but 
his heart couldn’t.” 

A barrister, to avenge himself on an opponent, 
wrote Rascal in his ot The owner of the hat 
took it up, looked ruefully into it, and turning to 
the judge, exclaimed, ‘‘I claim the protection of 
this honourable court; for the n counsel 
has written his name in my hat, and I have a 
strong suspicion that he intends to make off 
with it.“ 

ProoF oR CoRRECTION.—Recently a proof-sheet 
of the list of members of the Michi House of 
Representatives was given out, on which corrections 
were to be made if any errors were discovered. 
Soon afterwards, the compiler of the manual 
received the following note from one of the single 
men :—‘‘ In proof-sheet of Manual in House I see 
you say I am married. Please correct, or send the 
woman round, and oblige.” 

NU1RITIVE PROPERTIES OF APPLES.—It is stated 
that by a careful analysis it has been found that 
apples contain a larger amount of phosphorus, or 
brain food, than any other fruit or vegetable, and 
on this account they are very important to sedentary 
men, who work with their brains rather than their 
muscles. They also contain the acids which are 
needed every day, especially for sedentary men, the 
action of whose liver is sluggish, to eliminate effete 


matters, which if retained in the system, produce 


inaction of the — 1 indeed of the * 
system, causing jaundice, sleepiness, scurvy, an 
9 — rH es of the — 

THE Ocrorus AND THE Acrox.— The octopus in 
the Aquarium at Brighton has curiously vindicated 
the pe pm of its powers by Victor 
Hugo which was so often denounced as e ted. 
Mr. Charles Collette, an actor in the theatre at 
Brighton, who had learnt the art of snake-charmin 
in India, undertook to charm the octopus, 
succeeded so far as to bring him to the surface of 
the water, and make the octopus follow him round 
the tank. But when he bent down to the surface 
of the water, the octopus was altogether too much 
charmed to resist a positive embrace, and catching 
Mr. Collette in his arms, he drew him into the tank, 
where a struggle ensued, and Mr. Collette was with 
difficulty extracted by Mr. Smith and other by- 
standers. —Spectator. 

Tux DEsTRUCTION OF BeErLEs.—Inthe Gardener’s 
Chronicle a correspondent, signing himself Cor,” 

uts forward the following plan for destroying 
etles :—‘‘ Spread a few ounces of powdered borax 
on the floor where beetles frequent; it is eaten 
with so much avidity, that the beetles die imme- 
diately. The borax is not poisonous, and it may be 
had at all chemists.” In reply to this, Mr. John 
Norman, surgeon, Head-gate, Colchester, thus 
writes to the same journal :—‘‘ The — of 
Cor.“ does not indicate wisdom and judgment in 
the destruction of beetles, a pabulum so useful for 
young chickens in the early spring months, when 
nearly all insect life is dormant, save and except 
those warmly housed. For many years I have used 
the common beetle-trap (from January to June), in 
which I have often caught from fifty to 100 in a 
night, as an early meal for my little chickens, and 


= — 

Cor, would not only be surprised to see how little 

chickens of a week or a fortnight old run to me 

when I call them with beetle-trap in hand, but no 

— 8 to witness De rapid poy emer 

ittle youngsters in largest 

beetle. The number that a chick will eat at a 
meal perhaps might astonish him, clearly showin 


ne n ting in his sight, an 
requiring to poison — sent for a better 
purpose.” 


Births, Purriages, and Heaths. 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. AU such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the sender.) 
MARRIAGES, 
LAWSON—JACKSON,—June 3, at the Con ional 
Chapel, Baket-street, Enfield, Middlesex, T. C. Lawson 


Surgeon, to Mary Ann, daughter of S. Jackson, Esq., of 
Enfield, late of Australia, 
MACKIE—WILSON.—June 5, in the Independent 8 
Patrieroft, Manchester, by the Rev. Shaw, of War- 
wick, assisted by the Rev. William Place, of Patricroft, 
Alexander Kirk Mackie, 8.8.C., to Catherine, daughter of 
Robert Wilson, . Ellesmere House, Patricroft. 
PIGGOTT—EDWARDS.—June 5, at the Particular Baptist 


Chapel, St. Ives, Hunts, by the Rev. Thomas d (in the 
absence of Mr. Haynes, the pastor), Kvenezer Pi t to 
Sarah Ann, — daughter of Mr. John Ed the 
Waites, St. Ives 


BARRADALE—SADLER.—June 4, at Soutergate Congre- 
gational Chapel, Ulverston, by the Rev. G. Sadler, — 
of the bride, the Rev. J. S. Barradale, missionary-desiguate 


to Tientsin, China, to Emma, only daughter of the late 
Mr. Thomas Sadler, of Wallingford, 


PEPPERCORN — PYE-SMITH. — June 10, at Nether 
— Sheffield, by the Rev. E. R. Conder, M. A., aud 
the Rev. J. M. Stephens, B. A., the Rev. Walter Pepper - 
corn, B. A., LL. B., of Sheffield, to Charlotte, third daughter 

— late John Wm. Pye-Smith, Esq., of Sheffield. No 

8, 


DEATH. 


CRAVEN.—June 7, at Fern Lodge, Joseph Craven, Esq., 
J. P., of Clapham-park and Tenby, iu his 49th year. 
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How To Drs Six, Wool, Featuers, Rresons, &c., in 
ten minutes, without soiling the hands. Use Judson’s Simpl 
Dyes, eighteen colours, 6d. each, full instructions supplied. 
Of all chemists. The “ Family Herald,” Sept. 3, says, “ A 
very slight acquaintance with Judson’s Dyes will render their 
application clear to all.” 

INAHAN’Ss LL Wutsky.—This most celebrated and 
delicious old mellow spirit is the very cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. Noe the Red 
Seal, Pink label, and Cork branded Kinahan’s LL” 
whisky. Wholesale, 20, Great Titchfield st., Oxford st., W. 

HolLowax's PILts AND OINTMENT: Prevention of 
Weakness.—W henever circumstances produce impure blood, 
lessen the force or in any way disarrange the balance of cir- 
culation, stagnation tukes place in the lungs, and consumption 
or other formidable symptom, discover themselves, Let 
Holloway’s remedies be tried on the first feelings of debility, 
or on the first annoyance of a dry, — cough. After the 
chest, both before and behind, has been fomented with warm 
brine, and the skin has been dried with a towel, the ointment 
should be well rubbed, twice a day, u the chest and 
between the shoulders, and the pills should be taken in alte- 
rative doses to purify the blood and cleanse the system, with- 
out weakening it, or rousing or aggravating nervous irri- 


tation. 
Murkets. 
— Soe 


CORN EXCHANGE, Maxx LANE, Monday, June 9, 


We had only a small show of English wheat at market this 
morning, which enabled factors to obtain previous prices for 
samples. For foreign wheat the demand was slow, and 
the arrivals from Petersburg sold at a decline of 2s. from the 
recent prices ex store. American wheat also was 18. per qr. 
lower. The demand for flour was inactive. Prices remained 
without change. Peas and beans were fully as dear. Barley 
of all descriptions is scarce, and 6d, to Is. higher on the 
week. Of oats we have fair arrivals. They are met by a 
steady demand, and for prime qualities rather more money 
was paid. Indian corn, with a food supply, barely supported 
previous prices. Arrivals on the coast are moderate, and we 
repeat for cargoes the quotations of last week. 


CURRENT PRICES, 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
June 9.—The total imports of foreign stock into London 
last week amounted to 21,989 head. In the N gy 
week in 1872 we received 10,690; in 1871, 15,348; in 1870, 
7,344; in 1869, 14,460; and in 1868, 7,500head. The cattle 
trade has been steady in tone to-day, and prices have had an 
upward tendency, notwithstanding that the supplies of stock 
offering have exceeded the average. The receipts of beasts 


from our own ing districts have been satisfactory, and 
with a healthy demand full rates have been obtained. The 


ee 


Per Qr. Per Qr. 
WHEAT— . . ee, 
3 and Kent, ws ke as Peas— 
re “? a * 0 G ee ee ee 83 t 35 
Ditto new. 51 5&6 Maple 5 a 
White ee ee 60 68 White ‘a 2 36 40 
Frei — a = peters „ — 4 
ore! °F i ee ee 
* waite „ 18 4 
Rre— ee ee ee 36 38 
ö Buglan malting 31 36 
nglish maltin : 
ae. ee Oats— 1 = 
Distilling. . 33 37 English feed 1 
Foreign 25 28 ” to.. 
ig mz 
” potato Oe er ee 
wales, ss h 7 Ib Black . 19 21 
Chevalier. — —| gu ,White 17 20 
Brown .. 55 60 Foreignfeed .. 18 23 
BEAN FLoUun— 
‘Ticks 90 32 35 Town made 47 55 
Harrow 34 38 Best country 
Small — = households .. 43 47 
Egyptian. 36 38 Norfolk & Suffolk 36 43 
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and crosses have been di of at 6s. 6d. to 
‘ 8ibs. From Norfolk, Suffolk, E and Cam- 
LITE. 
rts n adout ; es 
* been rode 8. were 237 Danish, 
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ll supplied, there being a 
Some choice English stock has been offered. 
firm, and extreme rates have been paid. 
ns and half-breds sold at 6s, 4d. to 6s. 6d. — lbs. 
were in moderate sup + Cage: the demand for them 
was larger, at 9s. to 9s. 6d. per 8lbs. Very few English calves 
were on offer, at about late rates. * have found buyers 
on former terms. At Deptford there have been about 135 
Berlin and Hamburg beasts. 

Per 8lbs., to sink the offal. 


1 
n 
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8. 
Pr. coarse wooled 6 
PrimeSouthdown 6 
Lge.coarse calves 5 
— = 

rge hogs . . 

Neat sm. porkers 5 
Lamb, 9s. Od. to 9s. 6d. 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, June 
9.—There were fair supplies of meat, which experienced a 
better demand, and realised in several instances slightly en- 


oroOCr oo 
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hanced rates. 
Per Sibs, by the carcase. 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 
Inferior beef 8 8 to 4 4 Inferior Mutton 4 4to5 0 
Middling do. 4 6 5 0 Middling do. .5 0 5 6 
Prime large do. 5 6 6 0 Prime do. 6 0 6 8 
Prime small do. 858 6 Er e 
ee eer ee ee ion « 8 86 § 
|Lamb. ...7 4 8 0 


PROVISIONS, Monday, June 9.— The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 257 firkins Lutter, and 3,270 bales 
bacon ; and from foreign parts 26,027 packages butter, and 
1,528 bales and 198 boxes bacon. Irish butter is still neg- 
lected in our market, ay being so much in advance of 
foreign, the sale for which has been good. Norm+ndys and 
Jerseys fully ry previous rates, and Dutch is 4s, to 6s. 

r cwt. higher for fine. We have little change to notice in 

con. The demand is not active, but prices are fairly sup- 
ported; finest Waterford 84s, free on 


COVENT GARDEN, Friday, June 6.—Trade general] 
is better than it was, the supply and demand having muc 
improved. Importations are heavy, including apricots, 
cherries, tomatos, salading, green peas, young turnips and 
carrots, with the usual assortment of continental produce. 
Good English pines are more plentiful, as well as forced 
fruits generally. 


POTATOES.—BorouGn AND SpITALFIeLps, Monday, 
June 9.—The arrivals, both of English and foreign potatoes, 
although rather short, were — — — to the demand, and in 
value of old kinds an occasional reduction took place. Best 
Kent and Essex Regents, 130s. to 220s. per ton; Rocks, 
100s. to 130s.; Flukes, 130s. to 170s.; French round, 80s. to 
90s.; Belgian kidneys, 8s. eg bag; Belgian round, 4s, to 
4s. 3d. bag; Belgian reds, 4s. 6d. to 5s., nF New 
Jersey kidneys, 188. to 248. per ct.; round, 165. to 19s. 


HOPS.—Boroveu, Monday, June 9.— A considerable 
amount of business has been transacted during the past few 
days, principally on speculative interest, in consequence of 
the precarions state of the plant. A general sprinkling of 
fly prevails, and advices this morning state that it is on the 
increase. Prices are extremely firm, and may be quoted fully 
Gs. to 8s. dearer. The quantity of Hops on offer is very 
small, consisting of medium sorts, the best samples having 
been withdrawn. Belgian reports are of a similar tenor. 
Mid and East Kent, 5“. 58., 51. 15s. to 61. 10s.; Weald of 
Kent, 5“. Os., 5“. 10s. to 61. Os.; Sussex, 5/. Os., 5“. 5s., to 
5. 15s8.; Farnham and country, 5/. 12s. to 7/. 


SEED, Monday, June 9.—Few transactions occurred in 
any description of cloverseed. There are buyers of fine white 
samples at moderate prices, but holders are generally too firm 
in their demands, Good trefoil was saleable in small parcels 
at the late low prices recently submitted to. New white 
m sold in small lots at quite as much money, and 
there was rue inguiry — aoe ews N which were 
very scarce, t w lots of ordin ty offering were 
held beyond the views of the boven.” Good canaryseed 
brought fully as much money, with a better sale. 7 
Hempseed was quite as dear, and placed pretty readily. 
English rapeseed realised quite as high rates, with a fair sale. 
Foreign tares were in slow request, but unaltered in price. 


WOOL, Monday, June 9.—Since the close of the public 
sales the demand for colonial wool has been on a very mode- 


rate scale, but prices have been unaltered, English wool has 
been quiet, but firm. 


TALLOW, Monday, June 9.—The market is steady at 


480. Gd. for P.Y.C. on the spot. Rough fat commands 2s. 
per 8lbs. Town tallow 41s. net cash. 


— 


Adbertisements, 


by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 


of BENGAL. 
SE WINS MACHINES, 


From £2 2s, to £25. 
The only Establishments in London 
where 


— —— 
inspecting and comparing 
i of 


i SEWING MACHINES. 
It is absurdly claimed for almost every Sewing Machine, 
whatever description, that it is superior to all others, for all 
purposes. 
_ SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling 


ar 
ticular ore oe enabled to recommend im jelly the 
one best suited for the work to be offer this 
GUARANTEE to their Customers :—Any ine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use, 

SMITH & Co., 69, EDGWARE ROAD, 

AND 


4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, LONDON. | 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER is anxious | 
to hear of PRINCIPAL of a LADIES’ SCHOOL 
who would be willing to RECEIVE into her establishment, 
on reduced terms, a GIRL eleven years old, both of whose 
— have recently died within the course of a single week, 
ving six children wholly unprovided for. This child has 
been well brought up, and to a highly respectable 
family.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. H. M. 
Stallybrass, Truro. 
A — 5 1 2 80 e A family 
uires a sation as A amily 
preferred. English, French (eoquired in Paris), 1 Sing- 
ress, » Mr. 


ing, and Drawing. Good references. Add 
Currington, Parson Drove, near Wisbech, Cambs. 


RAPERY.—Wanted, a respectable, well- 
educated YOUTH, about Sixteen, as an APPREN- 
TICE. Term, # years. Premium required. Salary given 
the last year. Will be required to attend with the Family a 


C tional chapel. Address, Th Edwards, Draper, 
Wolveshemetes. nm 
GENTLEMAN, of thorongbly evangelical 


A sentiments, is anxious to SUPPLY the PULPIT of 
any Con tional or Countess of Huntingdon Chapel 
during his Minsuuunx vacation.— Address, Mr. Wm. Lake, 
Kimberley-street, Unthanks-road, Norwich. 


GERMAN PROTESTANT LADY, who has 

had t experience in teaching English Pupils, 

wishes to RECEIVE YOUNG LADIES in August, at 

Bibrich on the Rhine, near Wiesbaden. Terms and references 

on application to Fräulein Korbach, Düsselthaler Strasse, 
Diisseldorf, Germany. 


1 CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


A CONFERENCE in connection with this Union will be 
held in FINSBURY CHAPEL, on Turspay, June 17, on 
“The Spiritual Wants of London, and How to Meet Them; 
with special reference to the work. influence, and capabilities 
of the Congregational Churches.“ 

The Rev. J.C. HARRISON will take the Chair at 
Half-past Six. 

The Rev. Edward White will read a short paper on the 
general subject; after which the Revs. J. Keanedy, D.D., 
A. McMillan and A. Busacott, B. A., with others, will aid the 
Conference hy giving some information respecting various 
districts of the Metropolis. 

All Church Members, both Ladies and Gentlemen, spe- 
cially those interested in the evangelisation of London, are 
earnestly invited to attend. 

JOHN NUNN, Hoon. Secretary, 


— 


»» ee ee ee eS eRe 


VISITORS to this Exhibition are respectfully informed 
that they may obtain at No. 10, Rothenthurm Strasse, the 
illustrated and other publications of Messrs. Partridge and 
Co., the Dublin Tract Seciety, the Monthly Tract Society, 
the Sunday School Union, in various languages, with English 
and Foreign Wall Sheets, the “ Children’s Friend,” and the 
‘ British Workman,” &c., &c. 


EW CHURCH FOR SALE.—A very hand- 
some stone Gothic Church, in a fashionable part of 
Surrey, ten miles from London, sitting 1,000 on the ground- 
fluor, containing superb organ, pulpit, desk, font, and bell, 
‘adapted for religions worship for any denomination or com- 
munity, is for sale; or will be removed to a new district 
wanting a good church. Also FOR SALE, a large GOTHIC 
HOUSE adjoining, suited for a religious community or 
superior School.— For further ee ars, apply to Mark 
Sheppard, Esq., Solicitor, 27, College- street, College-hill, E. C. 


Fa LANDS FOR SALE in the UNITED 
STATES. 


The Burlington and Missouri-River Railroad Company 
offers for Sale, at a Low Price, on Four, Six, or Ten Years’ 
Credit, with interest at favourable rates, and in quantities to 
suit purchasers, its Lands in the great Agricultural States of 

IOWA AND NEBRASKA, 
eligibly situated on the Chicago and Burlington Railway 
route between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Full information in reference to the character and cost of 
these Lands, and to the Rates of r by Steamship and 
ot es to the Western and Pacific States, by the above- 
named route, may be had on application by letter or in 

rson, at any of the offices of the Company in the United 

ingdom; also, a Handbook for the use of intending 


Emigrants. 
Liverpool: 16, South Castle-street. 
London: 25, Moorgate.street: 
HAMILTON A. HILL, General Agent. 


EW HOMES in AMERICA.—There are a 
Number of Farms for Sale in the best Sections of 
Virginia, varying in price from 12s. per acre, which are as 
beautiful, productive, and homelike as any in England. For 
pers and all information address the Foreign and Colonial 
states nana? Agency, 34, New Bridge-street, Ludgate- 
hill, London, E.C. 


YDROPATHY !—JACKSON HOUSE, 
MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Proprietors and Managers—Mr, and Mrs. 
GEORGE BARTON. 

The house is 4 with every convenience for the full 
prosecution of the Hydropathic System, and possesses a high 
character for cleanliness and comfort. Jackson House, from 
its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is eminently 
0 N for pursuing the system during the autumn and 
winter months. 

Terms—from 24s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. per week. 
Prospectuses on application. 


LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, Copper, 
Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, &c. Lists free. J. 
Verity, Earisheaton, Dewsbury. 


2 LADIES.—The SHOWROOM of a 
COSTUME WAREHOUSE has opened on a new 
8 Tre apy yt 4 888 
ki olonuises, 2. aD ancy s, Millinery, 
15 Hats, with Children’s Dresses in great — 2 
Ww price, marked plain figures. Ladies 
are invited to make an earl of the Millinery 


Ten to N Holberg. 
the Baptist Mission House. 


German 
Sug, and Drawing taught by competent 


— — 


T.a MEETING of the COMMITTEE of the 
DEPUTIES of PROTESTANT DISSENTERS of 

the THREE DENOMINATIONS, er Inde - 
pendent, and Baptist, in and within twelve miles of London, 


appointed to protect their civil righta, held on Friday, June 
éth, 1873, ~ 


Present—S. R. PATTISON, Esgq., F.G.S., in the Chair. 

RESOLVED,—That this Committee warmly thanks 
Edward Miall, ae M.P., for the able manner in which he 
has ap se8 in the House of Commons a motion in favour 
of the disestablishment of the English and Scottish Churches. 

It expresses satisfaction that, while the tactics of its 
nents, in forcing an early division on the motion, preven 
many members recording their votes in its favour, it has been. 
ascertained that the number of supporters of disestablish- 
ment in the present Parliament has not been diminished, 

It especially regrets that the motion has not received the 
support of a larger number of metropoli an members, and 
earnestly recommends the Nonconformist electors in the 
metropolitan boronghs to take snch steps as will, on the 
occurrence of the next general election, secure the return to 
Parliament of a body of members who will more faithfully 
represent their views on this great uestion. 

. SHEPHEARD, Secretary. 

$2; Finsbury-circus, E.C. 

Votes or METROPOLITAN MEMBERS, 

Voted or paired for the motion (6)—Alderman Lusk, Mr. 
Reed, Sir . Hoare, Sir C. Dilke, Mr. M Arthur, Sir J. C. 
Lawrence. 

Voted or paired against the motion (10) Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Crawford, Colonel Beresford onservative), Mr, 
Samuda, Mr. Torrens, Mr. Holms, Mr. H. Lewis, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Sir D. Salomons, Mr. W. H. Smith (Conservative). 

Absent unpaired (6)—Alderman W. Lawrence, Baron 
Rothschild, Mr. Locke, Mr, Ayrton, Sir T. Chambers, 
Captain Grosvenor. 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will take place on TUESDAY, 
the 17th inst., at the ROYAL INSTITUTION, Albemarle- 
stre : 

Mr. TYRWHITT DRAKE will describe the present ex- 
ploratio . 

The Chair will be taken at 3 p.m. by the Archbishop of 


YORK 
By Order, W. BESANT, Secretary. 
9, Pall Mall East. 


HRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 
EVIDENTIAL DISCOURSES AT ST. GEORGE’S 
HALL, LANGHAM.-PLACE. 

On MonDAY EVENING next, June 16th, an ADDRESS 
will be given by the Rev. SAMUEL GARRATT, M.A.,Vicar 
of St. Margaret’s, Ipswich, subject: — “ Objections to 
Revealed Religion an Evidence of its Truth.“ The Chair 
will be taken at Eight o clock. Admission free. Subsequent 
Discourses as follows: — June 23rd, Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, 
B. A., The Fulness of Times”; June 30th, Rev. William 
Sanday, M. A., Literary Criticism and Christian Belief” ; 
July 7th, Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, “The 
present Aspect of Christian Evidences.” 


P. BARKER, M.A., Secretary. 
2, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C., June, 1873. 


„ COLLEGE, LONDON. 
PRINCIPAL: The Rev. SAMUEL NEWTH, M.A, 


Arrangements for Session 1873-74. 
Facu.ty or THEOLOGY. 


— · r cexdebavecioass Rev. THomas BINNEY, 
LL.D. 

Biblical and Historical Theo- 

logy RR Rev. Jon STOUGHTON,D.D. 
Apologeties . . . . . Rev. JoHN KEN NID r, D. D. 
Systematic Theology ......... af 3 A. Reprorp, M. A., 

4. 

New Testament Exegesis ... The PRINCIPAL. 
Old Testament Exegesis ...... Rev. Maurice NEN NIR. 
Ecclesiastical History ......... The PRINCIPAL, 


Facutty or ARTs. 
Logic, Mental and I Moral 


RWWA Rev. J. Raprorp THOM: 
son, M.A. 

Mathematics and Natural 

e The PRINCIPAL, 
English Language and Litera- 

T K Lie 2h DEVAS. Lam. 
o H. M. Hewitt, Esq., M. A. 
r Rev. Maurice NENNER. 


Chemistry and Physiology... E. B. AVELING, Esy., B. Sc. 


CANDIDATES seeking admission in September as Students 
for the Ministry are requested to send in their applications 
and Testimonials, as soon as possible, to the undersigned, at 
the College, Finchley New-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


WILLIAM FARRER, LL.B., Secretary. 
EW COLLEGE LONDON, 


The TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING will be held at the COLLEGE, Finchley New- 
Road, on FrtpAy EVENING, June 27th. The Chair will be 
taken at Six o’Clock by the Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR, 
M.A. One of the Senior Students will read an Essay on 
„Athanasius.“ The Chairman has promised to deliver an 
Address to the Students; and several other Ministers and 
gentlemen are expected to take part in the proceedings. Sub- 
scribers and friends of the College are respectfully invited 


to attend. 
W. FARRER, LL. B., 
N. B.— The College is easily accessible by the Met itan 
and St. John’s Wood Railway (Swiss Cottage Station), the 
North London and Hampstead Junction (Finchley. road 
Station), and the Midland (Finchley-road Station). 


Lo COLLEGE, HILL HOUSE, GREAT 
MALVERN. 

Principals—The Misses GARLICK. Resident English 
and Foreign Governesses. Masters in daily attendance. 
Highest references. | 


YicroRia VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YO"'NG LADIES, Conducted 
by Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches ofa thorough English education, 
with the French and Languages 1 Piano, Sing · 


— 


Jong 11, 1873. 
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MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


EW FOUNDATION DAY, WEDNESDAY, 

the llth of Jung, 1873. 
THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., M.P., Author of “Tom 
Brown’s School Days“ has kindly consented to preside, and 


The Rev. HENRY ALON, D.D., to act as Vice- 
President. : 


PROGRAMME OF PROCEEDINGS, 

Ten o’Clock.—Cricket Match between First Eleven and 
Second Eleven, the latter supplemented by Visitors. 

One o’Clock—The Boys’ Dinner, in a Marquee erected in 
the Playfield. 
N Two.—Luncheon in the Dining Hall. 
At Half-past Four the New will be opened 
Nh Nasu, Esq., and Messrs. NIEDERHEITMANN an 

AYNE, 

Five o’Clock.—Brief Report by the Head-Master, R. F. 
WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit., M. A., and Distribution of Prizes 
and Certificates in the Chapel 15 Tuomas Hua@ues, Esq, 
M.P. (The Prizes, as well as Drawings, Botanical Collec- 
tions, Specimens of Writing, &c., will be on view all day in 
the Chapel until Four o’Clock.) 

Six o’Clock.—Tea and coffee. 

In the Evening.—Chorsl Music in the Chapel, and various 

mes—bowls, croquet, quoits, &c.—on the Lawn and in the 

lay field. 

Omnibuses will meet all trains arriving at and departing 
from the Great Northern Station, M Ali between Noon 
and Ten P.M. 

N.B.—Application for Tickets for the luncheon to be ad- 
dressed to the “Secretary, Mill Hill School, Middlesex, 
N. W.,“ uot later than Wednesday, the 4th June, Gentlemen, 
Seven Shillings aud Sixpence ; Ladies, Five Shillings. Tickets 
to be produced on entering the Hall. 


ROBERT H. MARTEN, B.A., Secretary. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 


? 


PRINCIPALS—Mrs, TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.. 


PROFESSORS, 
English Literature ... Mrs. C. L. BALFour. 
Botany a * Prof. BENTLEY, King's Coll. 
French Language ... Dr. MANDROU. 
German Language ... ... Dr. GERNER. 
Italian Language * Signor SuINoO, 


English Histor. ... Dr. KEMSHEAD, Dulwich Col. 
Globes and Natural Science E. H. WEST, M.A. 
Physical Geography -  ... Mr. Jongs, F. R. G. S,, F. G. S. 
Music — Theory, &c. ... JOHN BLOCKLEY, Esq. 

Piano and Harmonium .. Herr Louis Dieu. 

Singing and Organ ... ... H. W. Monk, Esq., King's Col. 
Drawing and Painting .. R. W. Buss, Esq. 

Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., F. G. S 


Terms aud Particulars on application. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 


Principal — Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M.A., LL. D., 
M. R. I. A., assisted by competent Masters. 


CoMMITTEE. 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esa., J.P., Halifax, Treasurer. 
Rev. H. SANDERS, Wakefield, Hon. Secretary. 
Rev. Robert Bruce, M.A.,|T.W.Burnley, Esq., Gomersal. 

Huddersfield. George Clay, Esq., Dewsbury. 
Rev.Bryan Dale, M. A., Halifax. | James Dodgshun, Esq., Leeds. 
Rev. James Rae, B.A., Batley. | Esau Hanson, Esq., Halifax. 
Rev. J. Calvert, Attercliffe. | W. Hinmers, Esq., Southport. 
Rev. Jas. Collier, Earlsheaton. | W. H. Lee, Esq., J. P., Wakefield 
Rev. Chas. Illingworth, York. | Joshua Taylor, Esq., Batley. 
I. Briggs, Esq.,J.P., Wakefield. M. Wilks, Esq., Manchester. 

The Committee of the above School have pleasure in 
announcing, that a new building has just been erected capable 
of accommodating one hundred Pupils, and specially adapted 
to secure their domestic comfort. 

The course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. , 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN, after the Midsummer vaca- 
tion, on FRIDAY, the lst of August, 1873. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

For Prospectuses, Ter us, aud further information, apply to 
the Principal or Secretary. 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Heap MASTER. 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M. A., Lond. 
Gold Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 

irst Prizeman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 
— College, London; Fellow of University College, 

ndon. 


SECOND MASTER. 

J AMES SHAW, Eeg., Peel Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- 
sity, Ireland; and First of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University. 

ASsISTANT MAsTERs. 

R. B. CONNELL, Esq., Exhibitioner, Cargill Scholar, and 
Prizeman of the University of Aberdeen. 

A. D. CAMPBELL, Esq., Associate of the Royal College of 
Preceptors. 

HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 

Rev. P. P. ROWE, M.A. London. 

HERMANN POMNITZ, Esq., Certificated by the Im- 
— Prussian Government, and by the University of 

aris, 


Extra MASTERS. 
ARCHIBALD GUNN, Esgq., Student Royal Academy of 
Arts, London, Drawing. 
THOMAS ROBERTS, Esq., Chemistry. 
Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS. 
Applications to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., | 
S. DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF TERM will begin Monpay, June 16, 


‘bristles with happy 
ay 


vn. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. | 


Established 1807. (For Lrves on ty.) 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
A Subscribed 9282 of more than EI, 500,000. 
Expenses of agement under 3 per cent. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


RK ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF SCOT. 
LAND 


126, Priuces-street, Edinburgh. 
86, King William-street, London, 
This Society undertakes every description of Life Assu- 
rance business. 4 
Special Tables for Ministers of Religion. 
oderate iums. 
Non-Forfeiture of Policies. 
ALFRED BRYANT, Resident Secretary. 
G. SMYTHE, General Ma " 
Agents and Canvassers 1 


THE LONDON anp GENERAL PERMANENT 
LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £40. ang 5s. Entrance Fee 


337, STRAND, W. C. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield, 
Thomas Haste, Esq., G. C., M. P. 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, M. P. 
CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS 
Thomas Hughes, Esq, G. C., M. P. 

Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 
short notice. Shares may be taken at any time—no back 
payments. 

Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or 
Leasehold Security. 


W. R SELWAY, Managing Director, 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 


1 for every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C 


G SULLY’S PRIVATE AND 
@ COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE. and 
FAMILY HOTEL, 23, Evuston-road, Kine’s Cross 
(Corner of Belgrave-street), LONDON. Opposite the Mid- 
land and Great Northern, and close to the London and 
North-Western Termini; also the King’s Cross Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. Beds from 18. 6d. Breakfast or 
Tea ls. 3d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 
parts of the City continually. 
EXTRACT FROM VISITORS’ Book. 

* Every attention and very comfortable.” 

“The House comfortable and all things done well.” 

“Everything very setisfactory and charges moderate.” 

“Every comfort and attention; very homely.” 

„A first-class home at cheap rates“. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—A(N) ICE LEC- 
TURE for the WARM WEATHER, by Professor 
Gardner, with brilliant experiments.— Great success of Mr. 
George Buckland’s New Fairy Entertainment, THE EN- 
CHANTED GLEN, written by Dr. Croft. Scenic effects 
of rare beauty and ingenuity, and a dramatic dialogue that 
hits—social and political.“ —Standard. 
“Topics of the handled with decided vigour.”—Daily 
News. “The dialogue is sparkling, and abounds in genuine 
humour.”—Morning Post,—Lecture by Mr. King, SPRING 
BUDS. A batch of Babies. HOW to GET to VIENNA, 
by Mr. B. J. Malden.—A superb FAIRY FOUNTAIN — 
THE MYSTERIOUS YOUTH, Master Taylor.—Many 
other entertainments, Open twice daily, 12 to 5,and 7 to 10. 
Admission Is. 


YOUNG’S HALF-GUINEA TROUSERS, 

@ warranted all wool, and properly shrunk. The new 

Summer patterns, directions for self-measure, and illustrated 
price list, post free. 


135 and 136, High Holborn, London. 


DWARD WADSWORTH, ORGAN 

BUILDER, AtBert-Squarr, MANCHESTER, esti- 

mates for New Instruments, Enlargements, and ‘Tuning on 
application, 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


N O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 

BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a chara. 
In bottles, 28. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d.,1.8, Od. Pills ace 
Ointment, each in boxes, 18, Id., 28. 90 48. 6d., by po for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depot, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the 
with the old Dr.’s head iu the centre. 


ces COLDS, and INFLUENZA ar 
IMMEDIATELY RELIEVED 1 DR, LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. Horsfield, Druggist, 
Sweet-street, Leeds :—‘ Dr. Locock’s Wafers to m know- 
ledge is the best remedy for coughs, colds, and influenza. 
They give instant relief to asthma, consumption, and all dis- 
orders of the breath, throat, and lungs, To singers and 


and blue wrapper 


are 


public speakers they are invaluable for clearing and strengthen- 


ing the voice, and have a pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d. aud 


2s. 9d. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 


— 


28. 6d.; crosses, 2s. ; 


MODEL CHAPELS. . 
—— of MODEL CHAPELS and 

Observations on Chapel Architecture, sent for three 
stamps; or with one Photograph, twelve stamps; three for 
twenty-five, or four for thirty. 
Mr. W. RANGER, Architect, 3, Finsbury-pavement, E. C. 
TssTiMONIAL, 

* Feb. 1, 1873. 


“Dear Sir,—I was much pleased with the West Drayton 
Chapel, . . . at once elegant, commodious, substantial, and 
cheap.— Yours very truly, 

L. H. WISEMAN, President of the Conference, 


Mr. W. Ranger.” 


6 ey GOLD „ * EQUAL 
in appearance to 18-carat ill wear a life-time; 
post fren eta. 6d. and 5s. Soot abelian Sa. Gd. and 7s. 6d. 
Lee 
n i y 
hole in card. Brooch, 4s. 6d. ; 4s. Gd. ; scarf pin 
necklets, 28. 6d. ; 3a, 8d. ; sleeve 
links, 28. 6d.; shirt studs, 2s.; solitaires, ‘erm . 
38. 6d.; bracelets, 5s. 6d.; scarf rings, 2s. 6d. ; keya, 
2s. 6d.—Post free. Price List free. 
W. HOLT, 35, All Saints’-road, Westbourne Park, 
udon, W. ay 
WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority), 
@ the “Queen’s Own,” with Patent Ridged Eyes, 
easy 4 * work. . X. alker’s Needles 
ta , chenille, point lace, embroi „im fancy cases an 
ar patent . Penelope crochets, improved pins, 
pens, fish-hooks, &c. | 
Alcester, and at 47, Gresham-street, London. 
: Sold everywhere, 


; 


HOICE FLOWER SEEDS FOR SPRING, 
1873.—Twelve beautiful varieties for O Garden, 

&c., including double German Aster, and Ten-Week 8 
Sweet Peas, Mignonette, and Scarlet Linum. With ful 
cultural directions and descriptive labels, post free, 14 Penny 
Stamps, Twenty-five and Fifty Varieties, 26 and 50 stamps 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Seed Growers, Norwich, 


LADIES’ ENAMELLED KID BUTTON BOOTS, 


21s. and 28s., beautifully made. 
Soft House Boots, 5s. 6d. Catalogues post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the] 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 
which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 

It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable, 
When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profits. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


The celebrated UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is famed 
for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 
Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
„Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 


(NON-MERCURIAL,) 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu- 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Sold by Chemists and 171 &c., in Boxes, ls. 
2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD 
Chemist, Leicester. 


OOPING OCOUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBROCATION. The celebrated Effectual Cure 
for tne Hooping Cough without internal Medicine. Sold 
most Chemists, Price 4s. per bottle. Wholesale Agen 
1 38, Old Change, (formerly of 67, St. Paul's), 
ndon. 


HE COAL TAR SOAP (WRIGHT'S SAPO 
CARBONIS DETERGENS), for Purifying, Sweeten- 


ing, Cleansing, and Making Lustrous the Skin, —— — 
— all Pimeles, Blotches, and Roughness. Recommen 


by the entire Medical Profession ; and, from its a and 
Sanitary Action, is the most Popular TOILET SOAP in 
the World. 


“Miss Braddon has a high 1 27 of 
Messrs. Wright aud Co.’s COAL TAR SOAP.”—“ Bel- 
gravia ” Office. 


HE COAL TAR SOAP (WRIGH T’S SAPO 
CARBONIS DETERGENS).—By its Antiseptic 
Qualities it Wards off all Infectious Diseases, such as 
Smallpox, Scarlatina, &., and bettie Purifies the body 


after au Attack, so for the Prevention of the graver 
Secondary Complications. “It is the only true Antiseptic 
Soap.”—The British Medical Journal. 


am 


U Nr COAL TAR SOAP (WRIGHT'S SAPO 

CARBONIS DETERGENS), from its Mildness and 
Healthful Action, is particularly useful to Children, prevent- 
ing and curing the many Forms of Skin Diseases to which 
they are subject. “In our hands it has been most effective 
in Skin Diseases. — The Lancet. By all Chemists, in Tablets, 


6d. and ls. W. V. WRIGHT and Co., Southwark. 


W. F. THOMAS & 00.8 


£215 0 

Shuttle (Lock Stitch introngl 

. 1 440 
itto on 8 complete, to wor 

9 hand or — ee 6 


Catalogues and Samples post free. 


DOMESTIC 


SEWING MACHINES 
For all Manufacturing Purposos, 
PRIZE MEDALS:— 
Paris, 1855; London, 1862; Paris 1807. 


Easy Terms of Purchase, when required, without 
inorease of Price. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


1 AND 2, CHEAPSIDE; 


AN D OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON. 
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THE EASIEST BOOTS IN THE WORLD. 


relief to tender feet. Never drawing, or causing the least 
pain to corns, bunions, or other 


HALL & SON, 54, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C.; and 
5, Stoke Newington-road, N. 
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HALL & SONS Pannus Corium Boots give immediate 


| ero oe DESIROUS of FURNISHING 
should 


a 
tenderness the feet are * Outfitters, 18 and 19, Russell street, Covent · garden, 


FURNITURE 


ly to ALFRED BURRIDGE and CO. 
te G. Rend tad Co.), Furniture Dealers, Drapers, and 


can get what t uire on very easy terms, on 
862.) 


. Sr 

; is that of the Finest Calf, and ate 48 | hire or ise, (Estab. 

Durable and Cheap as ordinary boots. 3 

Bordeaux Calf, Glove Kid, and every other description of |] TOHN BENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Boots in great variety. Cheapside. 


to become their original colour. This is guaranteed by Ale 
Ross. It is merely bee B damp the hair with it. Price 
10s. 6d.; sent for stamps.—248, High Holborn, London. 


WASH will in two days cause grey hair or whiskers 


Hair and a producer of Whiskers. The effect is speedy. It 
is patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. oa) oe for 
stamps. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in Alex. 
Ross’s CANTHARIDES OIL. It isa sure restorer of 


It is of no consequence how straight or ungovernable the hair 
is when it is 


LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID.— 
It curls immediately straight and ungovernable Hair. 


„ Sold at 3s. 6d.; sent for 54 stamps. 


days. It increases 


LEX. ROSS’S GREAT HAIR RESTORER. 

It restores Grey Hair to its original colour in a few 

— and removes dandrift. Sold in 

bottles at 38. 6d.; sent for stamps or P. O. Order. -A 
, 248, High Holborn, London. 


R wi ovine or WAREHOUSING 


RNITURE, &c., application should be made to 


John Bennett’s Gold Presentation Watches, 20 guineas, 30 


a ö | fe anne 
n % ladi 
A FACT.—A . ROSS’S HAIR-COLOUR | john Bennett's silver watches, with keyless action, from 


teed by Alex. Joh 


the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans, Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Address, 


Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


8 AM UE L B 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, 


QAMUEL BROTHERS’ vast Stock (the largest 

in London) is divided into Nine Classes, Each piece 
of cloth and every garment is marked the class to which it 
belongs, and the price in plain figures. 


— BROTHERS.—GENTLEMEN’S and 


— —— — 


R OT HE RZ, 


CHANT AY LORS, S’ Ut. 


FITTERS, &c. 


YOUTHS’ ATTIRE. 
Accurate Fit. 
High-class Style. 
Durable Materials. 
. — 
orkmanship. 
NOTED FOR Permanent Oelowss. 
— Trimmings. 
ionable Designs, 
Gentlemanly A 
Wear-resisting Properties 


EW SPRING FABRICS 
PRICE LIST. ä 
SPRING SUITS. — 
& 
8. 


EN 
Hs elf) 


1 


E * It Cures Old Sores, 
| a one ee — * the Neck, 
Dü. Gd. 16s. 17s. 6d. 21 ures Ulcera re Legs, 
1 Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
"his. . | 2s. Is. Cures Scurvy Sores, , 
=| hore 
50s. 57 24s ures an in Diseases 
: Cures Glandular Swellings, 
BOs. 68s 28s. Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 


8. 

4 B E | 
12s. ea.| 140 ‘ae. te 6d. 22s. 1. 
SU = al 50, LUDGATE-HILL. 


EL BROTHERS beg to notify to Parents 
and Guardians that they have just introduced a new 
Fabric for Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing that will resist any 
amount of hard wear. 


f THE NE W *_WEAR-RESISTIN G“ We 
are manu in ile Cost 
galt for a Boy four fect in height, C clase, 250 — 
Suit for a Boy four feet in height, D class, 30s. 6d. 
Price ascending or ing according to size. 
ATE-HILL. 


Tax NE of 
FASHIONS contains 43 Portraits of Boy Princes of 
English Mini 


— Statesmen, and Politicians, 
| 1— ee ee ae ere Each Portrait (with 
brief biographical memoir) s a figure illustrating the 
newest aud most gentlemanly styles of costume. Price 6d., 
or gratis to p | 
s 


urchasers. 
Patterns and to self-measurement sent free. 
UE ATE.-HILL, 
LONDON, E.. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.— The approach 
of spring indicates the necessity of medicine to purify 
the blood and the 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 


gold keyless watches, from 10 guineas. 
x =. 

5 nett’s gold keyless half-chronometers, from 30 to 
40 — : 
John ’s silver half-chronometers from 16 to 25 guineas. 
John Bennett's half-chronometers are compensated for varia- 


tions of temperature, adjusted in positions, and need no key. 
John Bennett’s English *hall-clocks, chiming the quarters, 


m 30 guineas. 
John Bennett’s richly gilt drawing-room clocks, classic de 
J ew ‘Bennett’s marble dining-room clocks, with antique 


ronzes, 

John Bennett’s 18-carat hall-marked chains and choice 
jewellery. \ | 

John Beunett's clock and watch manufactory, 65 and 64, 

Cheapside. \ 

In return for a £10 note, free and safe, post, one of 

Bennett’s lady's gold watches, perfect for time, beauty, and 

workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, and damp-tight. 

Gold chains at manufacturer’s prices, post-office order.—John 

Bennett, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


WINES OF AUSTRALIA. 
The “Tintara” is a robust sustaining wine. It caanot 
develope acidity. It is grown on ironstone soil. It possesses 
high tonic properties, and is essentially a strengthening wine. 
Fuller particulars of this and other wines can be had on 
application at P. B. BURGOYNE’S, Head Offices, 50, Old 
Broad-street, and London Wall, London, E.C. 


PATE AU\DIABLE, 


FOR MAKING DEVILS OF BISCUITS, LEGS OF 
POULTRY, MEATS, &c. 


The Original is Manufactured only by 


JOHN BURGESS AND SON, 
107, STRAND, LONDON. 
To be obtained of all Grocers and Oilmen. 


(oe vane in BED for INVALIDS, by using 
the VICTORIA INVALID REST, which enables the 
invalid to sit up in bed for meals, reading, &c., without 
fatigue.—Illustrated description and prices free.“ Invalid 
Rest Depét,” 19, Lamb’s Conduit-street, W. C. 


“TENOR the BLOOD is the LIFE.”—See 


Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 
The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, 
cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 


From whatever cause arising, 
As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
free from 28 injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial 
to test its value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 
Sold in bottles, 28. 3d. each, and in cases containing six 
times the quantity, lls. each—sufficient to effect a permanent 
cure in er majority of long-standing cases —B I ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
a the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any address on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps by 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 

Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


W G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
— “CLEANLINESS,” 


The Proprietor to CAUTION the Public against 
being 1 nin unprincipled tradesmen, who, with a 
view of derivi ter prott, are manufacturi and ven ling 
SPURIOUS ATIONS of the above — 

Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 
36s. best 


best Clay Cross, 34s.; Primrose, 32s.; Derby Bright, 31s. ; 
Barnsley, 31s. ; Kitchen, 28s.; Hartley, 28s. ; 27s. ; 
Nuts, 27s.; Steam, 28s. ; Coke, 26s. ash. 
Delivered thoronghl screened. Depdts, Highbury and High- 

te, N.; Kings Kingsland-road ; 
Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and Hollo- 
way; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin. 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 

Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall's-end, 36s.; best Inland, 34s.; best 
Coke, 26s. Cash prices—Central Office, 13, Cornhill; West 
End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. 


DEATH OF BARON LIEB. 


rr NOTICE is given by LIEBIG’S 

EXTRACT of MEAT COMPANY (Limited) that 
the Guarantee Certificate of Genuineness of lity, signed 
hitherto by Baron Liebig and Professor Max von Pettenkofer, 
will in future, in accordance with Baron Liebig’s own direc- 
tions made many years ago, be signed by his Colleague Pro- 
fessor Max von Pettinkofer, the eminent Chymist, and by 


Hermann von men g son of Baron Liebig, who has been 
acting as his special assistant in the Analysis of the Com- 
pany’s Extract. Thus the excellence of the well-known 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 


especi ted for LA 
rants. 


DINNEFORD AND co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES. 
TION ; and the best mild 1 for delicate constitutions, 
IES, CHILDREN, and IN- 


standard quality of Liebig Company's Extract of Meat will 
continue absolutely unaltered. 


7" ELECTRICITY LIFE :— This question is 

treated upon in a little work, which may be 
obtained (for three stamps) from J. L. PUL- 
VERMACHER, 194, Regent-street, W., 


London, 
Entitled, 
EDICAL ELECTRICITY: ITS USE and 
ABUSE. HOW to CURE RHEUMATIC, 
' NERVOUS, MUSCULAR, and FUNC- 
TIONAL DISORDERS, &c., by SELF- 
APPLICATION, for three stamps, through 
all booksellers. 


OW to CURE RHEUMATIC, NERVOUS, 
MUSCULAR, and FUNCTION AI, Dis. 
ORDERS, e., by SELF- APPLICATION. 
Read “MEDICAL ELECTRICITY: ITS 
USE and ABUSE,” three stamps. 


J.L. PULVERMACHER, 194, Regent-street, W., London. 


OTICE of REMOVAL. —TIDMAN’S SEA 

SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to announce their 
REMOVAL from Wormwood-street to 21, WILSON- 
STREET, FINSBURY, London, E.C., where all communi- 
cations should be addressed. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, extracted from the 
“ foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. Hassall 
and other eminent chemists, who strongly recommend it as 
very superior to the rock and other salts previously used, It 
is the only efficient substitute for sea-bathing.—Tidman and 
Son, removed from Wormwood-street to 21, Wilson-street, 
Finsbury, London, E. C. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, for producing a real 

sea bath in your own room, ay be used warm, 
tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to each gallon 
of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, in bags and 
boxes of 7 lb., 14lb., 28 lb, 56 lb., and 1 ct. Beware of 
imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, produces 

astonishing effects in cases of debility, tude, &c. 
It invigorates more effectively and naturally than any other 
remedy. Sold in bags and boxes by all Chemists and 
Druggists. N. B.— Particularly see that each packet bears 
our trade mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very want 

of the age, 3 to every one the pleasures of sea 
bathing without the necessity of a residence on the coast. 
Baths prepared with this salt may always be obtained at the 
Argyll Baths, Argyll-place, Regent-street, and 5, New Broad- 
street. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely a healthful 

luxury, but has 1 really wonderful effects in 

many cases of glandular swellings, rheumatic affections, 

neuralgia, sprained joints, &c.—Sold by Chemists and Drug- 
gists. Beware of imitations. : 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, immensely 
benefits weakly infants, strengthening the limbs, de- 
veloping the muscles, and invigorating the whole system. It 
Gor assists in forming a sound constitution, Sold by 
hemists and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 


CHILDREN TEETHING. 


are “euttin g” their teeth. T 
relieved by applying to the gums 


MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP 


bottle. 


At no period is more ex 4 given than when children 


It is acceptable to the child, and perfectly innocent. None | jn its manufacture all the medicinal and in 
— without the name of “ Barclay and Sons, Farringdon | ties of sea-water, eliminated in other cases by the ordina 
treet,” is on the stamp. Sold by all chemists, at 2s. 9d. a operations of refining and purifying, are retained in fu 


nursery. Its wonderful strengthening powers are there 
exhibited in the most striking manner. For very young 
children the bath should be tepid. Sold in bags and boxes 
by Chemists and Druggists. N.B.—Particularly see that 


pain can be immediately | each packet bears our trade mark. 


1 SEA SALT is superior to any other 
preparation in the world, as by the process employed 
rating proper- 


activity. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. 
“ Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassall. 


Pre by, 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143, N — Bond- street, London. 


“The Infant Prince thrives upen it as a Prince should.”— | Druggists. 
Socia Science Review. — 


No Boiling or Straining required. Tius, 1s., 28., 5s., and 10s. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually relieves 
tender feet. They should be bathed night and ee, 


“Resembling Mother’s Milk as closely. as possible.”— | with a solution 


pared by d ing five or an ounces 
the salt ina gallon of oP Renu A by Chemists and 
Beware of imitations—Tidman and Son, 21, 
Wilson-street, Finsbury, London, E.C. o 
urchasing this 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When p 
celebrated article, assure yourself of its verity by seeing 

that every package bears our well-known trade mark—a bag, 
on which are the words, Tidman’s Sea Salt.”—Zidman and 


eines, at is, lid., 28, 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box, 


Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehougemen. 


Son, 21, Wilson-street, Finsbury, London, E. C. 
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66 PSALMS AND HYMNS, 99 Kitto’s Wlustrated Family Bible: 


ee — ges handsome 


— | 


CONTAINING Oe — by the . Canon 
ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, Brees, Mh 8 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. Children : 8 Services ; a Book of 


ooh Nay pp., 800 Engravings, 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at mightpence, ts is aay bound, and is strongly bevelled b boards, elegant gilt, 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people atte — Fer tional worship. 

es 


A new Index of hymns suitable io the young has been added. Specimen copi be sent by post Sun nday H alf Mou rs, in 52 Chap- 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. fit red he gt ing 2 do, 200 Woodcuts, 


16 un den fii 
“PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United | The Class and the Desk, in Four 
States, Canada, and the West Indies. Volumes, embracing the whole me ith 2 8 
Upwards of Nie Hundred Pounds * 2 distributed this year by grants to “per Rogge mee om joa tee the Revs. RAY en 
Applications to 1 77 in the profits saith be made to the Trustees. Th e Class and the Desk Re-issue: 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. in 48 Weekly Mos., at 2d. each, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. wi . Wrapper. Mo. I now Ready. 
1 1 We have been glad 2 a, — the 411 * copy of a aes 142 Pm, of me hymn-books with N earl 0, 000 vol umes 801 id, 
ti t t t — t. 
pines This ¢ edlen (lomo —— dei is not only Fooly published at “the A seal price of 8 — but it has J justi es thi 88 announcemen t of 
— 1 eee | to ae it—we ys an 1 ot 1 ymns — for Young gh ei = y * ** Re-issue. 
m in stron enms, an sv re to enjo e 
private nse of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees tor i enterprising nt 2 he Baptist, . Prospectuses free on application. 


“The arrangement is 3 excellent, and the range of topics extensive. . 


tors have laboriously | JAMES SANGSTER and CO, 81, Paternester-row, E. C. 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords. „Freeman. 


NE THOUSAND SHEETS of good CREAM- 
gage gy -book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate LAID NOTE, and 1,000 ENVELOPES, 10 for 
0 


sires Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominational title-pages if rf Clergy, Gentry, and fea py — of P.0.0. for 
required THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 12 E. 2 — bane egg able 
—Every description onery (in reason 
—— * 1 sd gee 8 Ry the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order. | quantities) at the wholesale price. 
Badge Row Chambers, E. C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. HARTA PERFEOCTA. — This new and 
— 7 beautiful * e is the most perfect ever made, 
J. & P. CO ATS’ BEST SIX-CORD COTTON, FF 
For Hand or Machine Sewing. ing? Daly News free from all impediments to at — 
} EXTRA MACHINE GLACE COTTON. R Ann 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
1 er ot Wales, — ta On a kere, Die io tak On Sete. « 
J 8 p CO ATS CROCHET OR TATTING COTTON, — eee : 
Is Unsurpassed in Quality. 7 N Enns. 2 T 
| ( ite for t ti 
J. & P. COATS’ SEWING COTTONS, &c., 8 ‘aoe err BO wee pare advantageous! th aay 
To BE HAD OF ALL WHOLESALE AND Retait DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE UniTED KINGDOM. house in the trade. The Forms * Account Books required 
‘LONDON . share “an Companies’ — ane . * N stock. 
; erti a 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE—80, WOOD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. rr e 


IN CTO NS GARDEN NETTING, th ~ | street, City, E. C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
apg and most durable, Id. per square yard, or LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. dou-bridge, S. E. 
quantities of 250, 500, or 1,000 free. 


carri 66 99 
Epatneron’s Cricket Ganoan Tawre are the ee b n ” ANTIPELLICULAIRE. 
prettiest. 3 r © Tes Cay Woes Tuan, IMPLE, Harmless, and Refreshing, 
Epainaton’s Marquees for hire are the most hand- Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. ~ The only cure for Scurf. 
some and capecious. Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. No one should be without ANTIPELLICU- 
1 s Rick CTorns for sixty-eight years have r at! LAIRE, 
e Sckint Canvas, tnd every . tind N. | ASK FOR LEA AND PERBING’ BAUCE. ill 
tin | . perfumer, they will get it It: 
＋ wis bon.” of good second-hand Government Tents for BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, — ee it 4 0. 64. ap A “agen 
i mt n ee 
tree 
Be partienlar—FREDERICK bo Nef NN and CO., 8 Within, Cit n 
52 (only), Old Kent-road, London, S.E. Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold Wholesale of * Hovenden and Sons, 5, Marl- 
} . by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. ~~ | borough-street, Regent-street. 
RUPTURES. Newbery and Sons, 37, Newgate-street, London. 
V e rutEy PUBE AERSTED WATERS | CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH 
W “ever raves pene eee ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, a DOR 
body, is let. Pes Re M antics and and Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Opiates, Narcotics, 2 sya are r 
dom from liability to sol ae my te; Srd. It may ri inca Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. . 2 N X. remedies, which yield tobeantery 
js * comfort in any position of the body, by-night or |. corks BRANDED % R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” | relief at 5 of oS digestive organs, and 
th. It admits of every kiud of exercise without the label beare their trade mark. Sold „and | thus increasing that debility lies at the ‘root of the 
— 1 the wearer, and is perfectly con | of R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. Lon- 88 science — to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
9 . ELIXIR as the true remed 


eto this invention unquali- don Agents: W. Best and Son, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- y. 
fied approbation; and we 222 — * of it to | Aar. SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, — gfe of the “ 1 ” gays: 

1 iy, orth o that e trom ny JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S | n e ly sacred how very rapidly and iver 
8 r . K. hich, we 3 — “CHERRY TOOTH PAST cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and f can, with the 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF CHRISTENDOM. 
This day is published, in demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 
-COMPARATIVE VIEW of the DOCTRINES 


and CONFESSIONS of the various COMMUNI- 
TIES of CHRISTENDOM. With Illustrations from their 


from the German of Dr. G. B. Winer, and 
Edited from the last — with an Introduction, by the 
Rev, W. B. Porn, Didsbury College. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark; 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


This day, in crown 8vo, price 4s, 6d., 


1. 44 of the NEW TESTAMENT, as 

tered by Transmission and ascertained b Modern 

Criticism, For Popular use. By Wittiam MILLIGAN, 

D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism and Divinity, Aber- 

deen; and ALEXANDER Ropears, D. D, Professor of 
Humanity, St. Andrew’s. 


This day, in crown 8 vo, price 6s., 


APOLOGETIC LECTURES on the MORAL 
TRUTHS of CHRISTIANITY. By Professor C. E. 
Lutuarpt, Author of “Fundamental Truths” and 
“ Saving Truths of Christianity.” 


ContTents.—The Nature of Christian Morali Man 
Christian, and the Christian Virtues— The Devotional 
Life of the Christian and his Attitude towards the Charch— 


Christian Marriage—The Christian Home—The State and 
Christianity—The Life of the Christian in the State— 
Culture and Christianity—Humanity and Christianity. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark; and all Booksellers. 


FOREAGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 
The First Issue for 1873 is now ready, 


—_* CONFESSIONS of CHRIS. 
TIANITY. One Vol. 


8 EZRA, NEHEMIAH, ESTHER. One 
0 


WRITINGS OF Sr. AUGUSTINE. 
The Second Issue of the Second Tear is now ready, 


O * THE TRINITY. 
One Vol. 


HARMONY of the EVANGELISTS and SERMON 
onthe MOUNT. One Vol. 
Annual Subscription to each of the above, One Guinea. 


Detailed Lists free on application. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Fifty-fifth Thousand, price One Penny, 6s. 6d. per 100 
(post free 78. 645 or ls, per dos., post free. 
ISESTABLISHMENT and DISENDOW- 
MENT of the ESTABLISHED CHURCHES of 
ENGLAND ard SCOTLAND. Statement by the Com- 
mittee of the Synod of the Bnited Presbyterian Church of the 
grounds which justify and demand prosecution of this object 


Edinburgh: W. Oliphant and Co., 57, Frederick-street. 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 


By the Rev. R. DEMAUS, M.A. 
1. William Tyndale: a Bio aphy. A 
Contribution to the Earl History of of the English Bible. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


“Thoroughly worthy of its subject. „Daily News, 


2. Hugh Latimer: a Bio aphy. By the 
Rev eR. Demaus, M.A. — hen ‘Origival and 
Contemporary 3 With fine Portrait, 
Zvo, 7s. 6d., cloth boards. 

“This carefully-written life really deserves to take rank 


among works of original research and sound literary work- 
manship.”—Atheneum, 


By the Author of “ Swiss Pictures,” 
1. Ttalian Pictures. Drawn with Pen 


me See Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 8vo, 8s., 
we turn over aoe pases of this book the more 
weil toe painting is — 2 


of a great deal of fine writing 


descriptions and accurate 
Ve us more about it than a library of 
poems, and a gallery of ideal paintings.” — Times. 


2 Drawn with Pen 
With Illastrations by Gustave Doré and 


t Artists, Imperial 890, 8s., extra cloth. 
that does credit to the writer and to the artists 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
A all exquisite book.” Daily News. 
8. Swiss Pictures. Drawn with Pen and 


Pencil. With numerous Illustrations by Whymper and 
others. Imperial 8vo, 8s., extra cloth. 


“In this third edition there are so many additions and im- 


very beautiful volume is still more 
— beautiful tiful than before.”—S Standard. 


y O TRISTRAM, LL. D., F. Rs. 
Seven Golden Candlestioks; or, 
3 Seven Churches of Asia. With Eu- 


and suggestions 
aa Churches, and 


gh is an instructive and at- 
Review 


CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 
mann „ n as INVEST. 


By Rosser Girren. | 
122 2 Charing Cross. 


TT. TRUSTEES’ GUIDE. A Synopsis of 
the Powers of Investment usually given to 

for the Guidance of Trustees in 
to Investments, and Tables of Securities. 
By Bai —— RACROFT. 


London; Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 


Just published, printed on Toned Paper, square 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


THE STORY OF OUR FATHER’S LOVE, 
TOLD TO CHILDREN. 


BY MARK EVANS. 
Being a New and Enlarged Edition of THEOLOGY for CHILDREN. 


ä Extracts from Notices of the First Edition. 


“The book throughout is expressed with admirable sim- rest children, it is certainly no less likely to touch their 
licity and force. We have seen nothing of the kind that we | hearts aud help them to a better app 8 of the Same 
— liked better, noe it really fills a great want.”—Spec- | eternal verities of the Christian religion.” N 
tator, 7th Dec. „We have nothing but the warmest and 1 — 2 
“ It is a book far above the common run of religious books — for yd 8 work. We wish it a wide 
for children, and written by a cultivated man who knows | circulation.”—Literary Wor 
ce mw what he means, * knows also how to say it| The author has presented, in most simple and — 
plainly. —Guardian. language, the deepest 3 of revelation and the 
is aim is to make clear to a child’s comprehension the | sweetest promises of G n extreme 
message of the Gospel... Of the method which the | simplicity of these pages, we fancy that 1 4 — — 
author has pursued in attempting to realise his object, we | children of an older growth who will — y 4 ar 
can speak in the highest terms... Full of careful analysis | Evans for his sweet, holy, gentle words“ — British Quarterly 
— tender appeal; and while eminently calculated to inte- Review. 


By the same Author, shortly to be published, 


GREAT TRUTHS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 
TOLD IN QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


London: H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136, Strand, W.C., and 10, Little Tower Street, EC. 


NEW EDITION OF REV. SAMUEL MARTIN’S ADDRESS. 
Third Thousand, pfice Twopence ; or 14s. per 100, 


The REVIVAL of SPIRITUAL LIFE. By the Rev. 


SAMUEL MARTIN, of Westminster. 
r MR. CONDER’S ADDRESS.—Now ready, price Sixpence, 


DISCIPLESHIP: an Address from the Chair of the 


Congregational Union of England and Wales. By Rev. EUSTACE R. CONDER, M.A. 
BY REV. WILLIAM FROGGATT. 


THOUGHTS on the ESSENCE of 


ATONEMENT. Fecp. 8vo, price 38. 6d. 
BY J. BALDWIN BROWN, B, A. 


The SUNDAY AFTERNOON: Fifty-two Brief Sermons. 


Second Thousand, 7s. 6d. 


CHRIST'S 


BY ALEX. MACLEOD, D.D. 


TALKING to the CHILDREN. Third Edition. 


Fecp. 8vo, 3s. 6d 
„A series of admirable addresses, abounding with anecdote and narrative, and expressed with a happy art of strong 


licity.”—British Quarterly Review. 
* * BY E. DE PRESSENSSHE, D. D. 
Fourth 


JESUS CHRIST: His Life, Times, and Work. 
„One of the most valuable additions to Christian literature which the present generation has seen.“ Contemporary 


Edition, 9. 
Review. 
T. BINNEY, LL. D. 


The PRACTICAL POWER of FAITH: an Exposition 


Crown 


of part of the Eleventh Chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Fourth Edition. 56. 


THE CHRISTIAN ca! SOCIETY’S LECTURES. 


LECTURES for the PEOPLE. Delivered at the New 


Hall of Science, Old Street (the centre of “Secularism in London). Price Twopence each. By Revs. A. J, 


Harrison, C. A. Row, M. A., J. Gritton, G. 111 J. H. Titcomb, 2 R. B. Girdlestone, M. A., Gordon 
Calthorp, M. A., Henry Allon, D. D., and Canon n D. D.; Dr. d F R. S., and B. H. Cowper, Esq. 
MODERN SCEPTICISM: : à Course of 


Delivered at the er of the Christian Evidence wh, With an r i by C. J. LiIo 
D. D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 1 Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


FAITH and FREE ‘THOUGHT: a Second Course of 


Lectures. Delivered at the request of the Christian Evidence Society. With a Preface by the 2 Rev. 
SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D. D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. Secon Thousand. Crown Svo, price 7s. 6d 


From THE Bisuor OF WINCHESTER’ s PxRTACR.—“ The lectures are calm, sober, earnest, honest dealings with the 
several — 4 handle. These subjects cover the whole field of sceptical attack. We trast they will be found to have 
been calmly, truthfully, and convincingly handled by men worthy, by intellectual might, by knowledge of the — and by 
their being thoroughly possessed with the truth of Christ, of * with such high arguments.” 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 and 31, Paternoster Row. 


Third Edition, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 
ac BUT CHRIST; or, the Sinner’s Only 
| : Hope. By Ropert Boyp, D. D. 
Clear, forcible, loving, persuasive, attractive to all classes 
readers, and extensive circulation. 


London: Hamilton and Co. Edinburgh: Thos. C. Jack. 


About 1000 pages, with Illustrations and Maps, price 5s., 


HE NEW os oem E. Pi nor aig aad 22 

Explanatory ‘ mentary, em the ts o 
Modern Criticism in a . ere: By the Rev. 
phe x ys ta D.D., and the Rev. A. R. Faus- 
set, A. 


„ 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
In Three Vols., Imp. 8vo, £1 118. 6d., 
A NEw Epition, NOW READY, OF 


R. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY, 
condensed by the Rev. Ropgrt Newton Too. 


London : William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “JESSICA'S. 
FIRST PRAYER.” 
ra ti Six Illustrations by Barnard, . 
OST GIP. 7 Sem Srrerron, Author of 
Little hing By Price One Shilling ead Bix- 
“Incomparably the cheapest, most practical, 1 
orth ‘and scientific ever published in this country Henry 8. King and Co, 65, 2 
Norman D. D. and 12, Paternoster Tow 


“ to to he b ahs best of its kind [ ha 
‘Petey. RW, Del, A. ’ Hanks PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 


ssen,”—Rev. R. W. 
W. Wesley, 28, . Strand, London. 


Superior Toned Paper, sixteen pages, One Penny Monthly, 
CATHOLIC SERMONS: Select Dis- 
courses by eminent Ministers or ALL DENOMINATIONS. 
Revised the Authors. No. V., for June, with the 
four numbers, post free for Six Stamps. 
Loudon: E 


Published by Anrnun MIaIL, at No. 18, Bouverie Street) 


erage Maer ee etn Ag pn tines me oe 
Office Court, Fleet Street, London.— 
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’ Curtice, 12, Catherine-street, W. C. 1878. — ” 


